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September. 


eis 
“ Wouldst thou thy vats with.generous juice should froth? 

Respect thy orchards ; think not that the trees 

Spontaneous will produce an wholesome draught. 

Let art correct thy breed; from parent bough 

A cion meetly sever ; after, force 

A way into the crab stock’s close-wrought grain 

By wedges, and within the living wound 

Enclose the foster twig ; nor, over-nice, 

Refuse with thy own hands around to spread 

The binding clay ; ere long their differing veins 

Unite, and kindly nourishment convey 

To the new pupil; now he shoots his arms 

With quickest growth; now shake the teeming trunk, 


Down rain the impurpled balls, ambrosial fruit.” 
PHILLIPS. 


With all that is said and sung of new fruits, 
and new varieties, there is danger, perhaps, that 
the attention will be diverted from that oldest 
and most widely distributed fruit, the apple. 
While men are priding themselves upon their 
splendid pears and grapes, apples very natural- 
ly fall into the back ground. Pears take the 
lead in the discussions at the Pomological Soci- 
eties and make the biggest show at the horti- 
cultural and agricultural fairs. Tap a fruit 
grower on pears or strawberries and he will run 
freely; on apples he soon dries up. He will 
hold you by the hour on the wonderful per- 
formances of his new seedlings from the Bart- 
lett or the Diel, but has no enthusiasm for the 
apple. Itis given over, in far too many instances, 
to farmers and unskillful cultivators. 

Yet the apple is the fruit for the million, and 
is a greater source of wealth to thenation than 
any other fruit we cultivate. It came over with 
the first settlers from England, and we very 
soon find traces of it in the early records of the 
colonies. It is nota very old fruit, even in the 
fatherland. Leonard Mascal has the fame of 
first introducing the cultivated apple into Eng- 
land, about the year 1525, less than a hundred 





years before the settlements of Jamestown and 

Plymouth. It was highly prized by the colo- 
nists, and it was the ambition of every settler 
who owned a plantation, to have his orchard, 

and his cider-press. The liquor seems to have 

been prized, both here and in England, more 
highly than the fruit. The orchard suggested 

hogsheads of cider fermenting in the cellar, 

rather than barrels of choice winter fruit for 
family stores, or waiting a market. This view 
of the uses of the orchard impressed itself upon 
the whole population, and-cider became a com- 
mon drink at the tables of rich and poor, until 
the dawn of the Temperance reformation some 
thirty years ago. The fact that apples were 
grown principally for the press, made cultivators 
careless of the varieties. An apple indifferent 
foreating made a fair liquor, and seedling were 
quite as likely to be planted as grafted trees. 
Indeed many of the old orchards of the second 
and third generations are still largely made up 
of seedlings. Notwithstanding the low aims 
of the cultivators, the apple flourished in our 
new soil and climate, beyond all that the colo- 
nists had ever seen in the old country. Many 
of the trees raised from seed bore first-rate fruit, 
and we are indebted to chance seedlings for 
some of our best varieties. Indeed by far the 
larger part of the best apples upon our lists are 
of American origin. The Newtown Pippin is 
generally admitted to be the finest apple in the 
world. In eating qualities the Baldwin, the 
Spitzenberg, the Northern Spy, King, Swaar, 
and Cogswell are not much behind it. 

The high price of apples, running from two to 
five dollars a barrel for good winter fruit, is a 
clear indication that we have not orchards 
enough. We believe a consultation of the price 
list would show a pretty steady advance for the 
last thirty years, notwithstanding the thriving 
business done by our nurseries and the immense 
number of orchards planted. For this there are 
a variety of causes. The extensive disuse of ci- 
der as a beverage has had some influence. Some 
thought it wrong to grow a fruit so liable to be 
perverted. A few cut down their orchards as 
a nuisance. Many thought it useless to plant 
orchards when there was no longer to be a de- 
mand for cider. Apples were so plenty and 
cheap in many parts of the country that the 
only way to turn them into money was to make 
cider of them., Good winter fruit could be had 
in any quantity for fifty cents a barrel, and at 
that price it would not pay for a long transpor- 
tation. It was like the plethora of corn upon 
the prairies away from railroads, where they use 
it for fuel. Few thought it an object to plant 
orchards for the fruit alone. Apples at three 
dollars a barrel in a year of plenty was a thing 
undreamed of, Most of the old orchards plant- 
ed in the last century have ceased to be produc- 
tive, and many are entirely gone. 

And while the orchards have been decaying, 
our population has been rapidly increasing, and 





concentrating more and more in cities and vil- 
lages, where apples are not produced. The new 
lines of intercourse by rail and steamer between 
city and country have advanced the price of 
this fruit, and of all other farm products. All 
classes are educated to the use of this fruit, and 
it is felt to be almost a necessity of living. The 
demand, though not as large, is as steady as for 
corn or potatoes. Any favored region that pro- 
duces a surplus of apples, in a year of scarcity, 
is immediately drained of its treasures at high 
prices. There are few years that do not see 
thousands of barrels sent from central and west- 
ern New-York into New-England, and in years 
of scarcity apples from Ohio, Michigan, and 
farther west, find a good market in the east. 

The demand is also increased by new facili- 
ties for drying the fruit. This is done not only 
in the household by old methods, but by a ma- 
chine invented for the purpose. Immense quan- 
tities are used in this form by families, and for 
ship stores, in long sea voyages. It pays very 
well in places remote from railroads when the 
fruit is plenty, to send it to market dried. 

Besides these influences working at home, 
there is an ever-increasing demand for Ameri- 
can apples abroad. The same varieties are fair- 
er and finer flavored upon our side of the water, 
and several of our American apples have no 
rivals in the European market. Newtown Pip- 
pins are sold in the London market sometimes 
as high as nine dollars a barrel. This demand 
is likely to increase in coming years, even be- 
yond our ability to supply it, as steam commu- 
nication multiplies. Large quantities of apples 
also find their way to the West Indies, and to 
other tropical climates, in exchange for their 
fruits—oranges, lemons, pine-apples, and bana- 
nas. These fruits in our cities, brought by steam, 
are a fair indication of the abundance of ours in 
their seaports. This exchange of the fruits of 
different climates is one of the beautiful things 
of commerce. Pineapples and bananas were 
unknown to multitudes before the advent of 
sea-going steamers. They are now hawked 
about the streets of our seaports in hand-carts 
and wagons, about as plenty and cheap ‘as apples, 
and find their way té-our remotest villages. 

These considerations should disabuse our mines 
of the notion not unfrequently cherished, that 
it will not pay to plant an apple orchard. The 
market is in no great danger of becoming glutted. 
This has never been, and is still less likely to 
be, in future years. The uses of this fruit will 
increase at home, and both in the dry and fresh 
state, will enter still more largely into our com- 
merce. We doubt now if any part of the farm 
pays as well as the thrifty, well cultivated or- 
chard. It can not fail to pay still better in the 
future, Our hearts warm at the sight of this 
ruddy fruit, hanging from the loaded trees, and 
at the memories that cluster around it, in our 
younger years—apple parings and other scenes 
of social festivity by the farmer’s fireside. 


wee - 
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Calendar of Operations for Sept., 1862. Packing in salt is a very good way, and also dipping in | make into cider, or dry them for Winter use. Of course 
melted tallow and packing in chaff is highly recommend- | late sorts should remain upon the trees until October. 


—o-— 

[A glance over notes like the following will generally 
call to mind some piece of work that would otherwise be 
forgotten or neglected. The remarks are more especially 
adapted to places between 38° to 45°; but will be equally ap- 
plicable further North and South, by allowing for latitude.j 


Farm. 


The second step toward the supply of the great staple 
crop—wheat—for 1863 is now to be taken, and it is of mo- 
mentous importance that it be we/ltaken. The first step 
of preparing the ground is, or ought to be, now complet- 
ed, and the profits of next year’s crop depend on its hav- 
ing been welldone. One important thing may yet be 
done in addition to seeding, namely: top-dressing with 
lime, salt, plaster, well-rotted stable manure, guano, marl, 
muck, or whatever the nature of the soil most requires, 
which, well harrowed in just previous to or at the time 
of seeding, often proves a paying investment. The im- 
portant work of underdraining heavy soils may be advan- 
tageously attended to this month. Gathering fruit, and 
other maturing products, is another important matter to 
be considered, in laying out farm work for the month. A 
good crop must be well taken care of, to bring full re- 
turns. Ali kinds of stock should be kept in good flesh. 
The regaining of lost flesh is always expensive. 
~ Agricultural Fairs and Cattle Shows—Every man gains 
something by attendance at these gatherings, aside frona 
the recreation and social enjoyment. No one can tell 
what he loses by staying away. It may be worth $100 
to any man—one spends a dollar, goes and gets the bene- 
fit; another earns a dollar by staying at home—which is 
the best off? (See article on page 265.) 

Barns—Need frequent inspection to see that they are 
well ventilated, free of vermin and stench, tight-roofed, 
well preserved with paint, and not liable to be fired 
through carelessness. A good lightning rod upon a 
building may save it and its contents. 

Beans—Well cleaned and good beans always bring a 
high price in market; if cured without musting, the 
haulm and immature beans are excellent sheep fodder. 

Beeves—Select for fattening; feed some old corn if you 
have it. Keep them quiet whether stalled or in pasture. 

Buckwheat—Shells badly if allowed to become too ripe 
before harvesting. (See page 205, July Agriculturist.) 

Buildings—Erecting new and repairing old should not 
be delayed until cold weather. 

Butter—This month and next put down for winter use, 
and for market. But it is about as well to throw it away 
as to pack it so that it will not keep. The amount that is 
annually lost to the country in spoiled butter is immense 
—all the result of ignorance or carelessness. (See p. 278.) 

Cabbages—Give good cultivation ; frequent stirring of 
the soil keeps them growing and makes them head well. 

Cattle—Give them clean, cool places for rest and sleep, 
plenty of clean water, and if the pastures are short, cut 
corn fodder, or suckers from the field ; give them inferior 
cabbage plants, pea straw, etc.; pull roots when they are 
crowded, and at any rate keep cattle well fed ; the profits 
of the year depend upon it. 

Cellars—Have a good one under the barn as well as the 
house, so that vegetables from which effluvia is liable to 
rise may be stored there, thus obviating the possibility of 
bringing cisease into the household. See that causes of 
offensive odors are promptly removed fromthe cellars. 

Cisterns—Every house should be provided with a good 
one, and it shou!d be thoroughly cleaned out, and repaired, 
if needing repairs, between now and the season of Fall 
rains. Should it happen to be dry, be sure to clean it. 

Corn—Will soon be ripening. Select the earliest large 
ears on prolific stalks for next year’s seed. Topping, or 
cutting off the stalks above the ears, is not so good a 
method as cutting the stalks close to the ground, and set- 
ting into stooks. See Prize Article in April No., page 
110, There is a saving in fodder, in the manure heap, to 
the land, and of labor. 

Draining—Standing water is hurtful to almost every 
farm, orchard, and garden crop. It is better to get rid of 
it by surface ditching, than to let it evaporate or soak 
away. In many instances low places may be drained by 
digging or boring (with a post auger) down through the 
clay stratum into a looser one that will permit the water 
to soak rapidly away. While the low places are dry, or 
comparatively so, is a favorable time to bore or dig down. 
In many places it will be easier to dig a large hole for a 
well several feet deep, than to conduct the water off either 
with tile or ditches. Those who have dug wells upon 
their farms can form an idea as to the probable distance 
down to a loose sand or gravel stratum. 

Eggs—Generally bring a good price in Winter, yet it 
is well to sell when fresh, if the price is remunerative. 
The shell of the egg is porous, and unless encased in a 
way that will exclude the air, it will not keep well, 





ed. The tallow closes up the pores, and the chaff lessens 
the danger of breaking. 

Fences—Cut timber for posts, etc. Rotted posts should 
be replaced before the high winds of Autumn tend to 
break them off, and sound ones with them. And in the 
Spring one’s time will be more valuable than at certain 
seasons this Fall. Where fences are indispensable, let 
them be good ones. Clear others away. 

Flax—Should be pulled as soon as the straw becomes 
yellow, and the seed, within the capsule, has assumed a 
pale brown color. (See page 107, April Agriculturist.) 

Grain—Thrash as fast as practicable, and market as 
soon as fair prices prevail. The degree of risk in keep- 
ing depends on the conveniences for storing. Grainina 
good vermin-proof bin is perhaps better than money in an 
uncertain bank, or at hand where it is liable to be frittered 
away for things not really necessary. Good judgment in 
this matter is quite as important as in growing. 

Harvesting—Is a very important branch of farming. 
Good crops of any kind poorly harvested, are often less 
profitable than pour crops well harvested. 

Manure—The farmer’s “reserve force.” Let it be 
promptly and continually “ re-inforced.” The dryness of 
the swamps usually renders getting out muck for com- 
posting easier now than at most other seasons of the year. 
Besides, the roads are good. The poultry and hog drop- 
pings, neglected during haying and harvest, should be 
gathered and composted. The present is of all others 
the most propitious time for gathering all sorts of vegeta- 
tion for increasing the compost heap. 

Plowing—Is always in order where land is idle and 
weeds are getting a start. It is far better to thus convert 
them into fertilizers than to let them become seed-bear- 
ers. The plow that runs deep enough to turn up a thin 
layer of new subsoil, adds new acres to the farm, which 
wiil be tilled without additional labor. 

Potatoes—Leave in the ground those where any ap- 
pearance of the rot is in the field, and dig very late, after 
all have rotted that will. It will be well to try pulling 
and burning affected haulm, at least from the patch in- 
tended for seed. Plow the patch as soon as the potatoes 
are harvested, to convert weeds and haulm into manure, 
and leave the ground in better condition for next year. 

Poultry--Should have free range among the grasshop- 
pers, worms, etc., at least a few hours before sunset. 
(See article on page 268.) 

Root Crops—Need frequent stirring of the soil around 
them during this baking season. 

Rye—May be sown at the same time and in the same 
manner as Winter wheat, but preferably a little later. 

Sheep—Will need a little extra care now to keep them 
in good wintering condition. 

Soiling Crops—Cut freely and feed wilted, if there is 
any lack of pasturage. Corn fodder should be cut and 
cured before danger from frost. 

Sorghum—Cut as soon as the seed has ripened, and hurry 
its manufacture before a frost injures it. If exposed to 
frost grind up immediately, before having time to sour. 
Cut off the extreme tops for seed or fodder, before grind- 
ing. If for sugar, reject from a third to one half of the 
upper portion of the stalks. 

Swine—Keep them from running too freely, supply 
them with clean bedding, and commence to fatten early. 
Those for your own use, at least, should not be excessive- 
ly fat before killing. Some farmers wash off their hogs 
as often as once a week; the pork is better for it, and so is 
the health of the hog. 

Timothy—Sow with Winter grain for meadow. 

Turnips—Thin out late sown, and stir the soil amongst 
earlier ones. , 

Weeds—Expunge, extirpate, exterminate ! make ashes 
of those that have gone to seed, compost of the rest. 

Wheat—Get seed in early. Experience abundantly 
proves that it pays to drill it in, requiring less seed, plac- 
ing it all at a depth where itis little liable to injury by 
frost, out of the reach of pigeons and poultry, securing a 
greater uniformity of growth and of ripening, and, by 
giving better access of air to its stalk, roots, and the soil, 
lessening the liability to rust, smut, etc. Pickle the seed 
to preventsmut. See prize articlesin July Agriculturist. 

—-o--— 


Orchard and Nursery. 


The earliest apples and pears have already been gath- 
ered, but others are daily ripening, and must be harvest- 
ed, or they are lost. The abundant yield requires con- 
siderable labor to properly securethem. Where accessi- 
ble to market, they should be hand-picked, or taken off 
with one of the various fruit pickers described in the 
Agriculturist, and sold as fast as gathered. If at a dis- 
tance from market, or where prices are very low, bottle, 





Peach growers are once more rejoiced to see their trees 
bending beneath the burdens of well-ripened fruit, and 
their faith in peach-culture is again revived. After mar- 
keting and using freely, there will still be a good supply 
to bottle, can, or jug, for the coming Winter. Rest as- 
sured they will be a luxury then, even if they are a drug 
now, and in the abundance of the crop, do not forget to 
provide for future years, by saving pits from the most 
healthy trees. Bury or plant them before they dry. 

Marketing fruit of all kinds, and especially the soft 
fruits, requires a great deal of care. If one is aiming to 
become known in market as a firsf'class, reliable grower, 
whose fruit shall always be in demand, the first thing is 
to provide substantial baskets or boxes of uniform size, 
plainly marked, and do not face or top the packages with 
the finest fruit, thus laying yourself liable to the imputa- 
tion of dishonesty by wishing to deceive. Remember, 
that reputation is to be secured; and if from no higher 
motive, let the packages prove true to indications, that 
they may find a ready market as truthful to appearance, 
and honest in quantity. Many a basket of fruit is dis- 
carded in market when it is found, upon pouring it 
out, that inferior, and even poor fruit is at the bottom. 
Pears should almost always be picked and sent to mar- 
ket before they are ripe, and peaches always while a lit- 
tle hard. They may either remain and soften on the 
dealer’s hands, or be disposed of to retail purchasers 
while they are still firm. Of course the fruit must be 
handled with the greatest care to avoid bruising. Some 
of the largest and finest specimens may be selected to 
make up a few baskets or boxes which will command 
extra prices, and this will scarcely affect the sale of the 
others, as the more uniform the fruit, the better it sells. 

Early provision should be made for a stock of manure 
to top-dress the orchard and nursery. A compost of muck 
and stable manure, with a sprinkling of ashes, will form 
a good dressing. 

Nursery trees budded this season should be examined, 
and the bandage “slit” or loosened where it is cutting 
into the stock. Every thing about the commercial nur- 
sery grounds should be put in readiness for beginning the 
Fall business next month. Young trees should be well 
tended, plowing between the rows frequently to loosen 
the soil and keep down weeds. Unless sufficiently 
trimmed, give them their last pruning early this month, 
to preserve low branching trunks. Omit the pinching 
now, as it would tend to induce a new growth, which 
would not ripen before Winter. 

ssaiiadipe nas 


Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 


Gathering and marketing or storing, are the chief labors 
of the Kitchen Garden at this season, and no small 
amount of judgment, as well as energy, is required to do 
these in a manner that will enable one to reap maximum 
profits. Either ignorance or carelessness in gathering, 
marketing or storing garden products may result in as 
great disaster as they are liable toin cultivation. A po- 
tato bin or hole insufficiently protected from frost, or 
stored with decayed or decaying tubers intermixed ; 
melons plucked before ripe ; cucumbers packed in musty 
or leaky casks ; seeds put away where dampness or mice 
will destroy them ; pumpkins, etc., left within tempting 
sight of fence-breaking or trespassing cattle and swine: 
fruits bruised by reckless handling, etc.—these are only 
a few of the ways in which the previous labors of the 
season may be largely sacrificed, to say nothing of taking 
produce to market in such a shiftless state of preparation 
as to bring but second to fourth-rate prices. See to it, 
therefore, that these things are well and seasonably done. 
Wherever draining or trenching will be of advantage to 
the garden, push it forward whenever other work will per- 
mit. Strive to produce specimens of vegetables and 
fruits worthy of exhibition at your County Fair. It may 
enable you to sell seeds, plants, etc., at good prices. 

Beans—Gather and putin a dry place as fast as they 
ripen. Before marketing, clean thoroughly. Unripe Li- 
mas dried are excellent for Winter use. 

Blackberries—Remove the old canes and weak shoots, 
leaving one or two of the strongest for fruiting next season. 

Cabbage and Cauliflowers—Keep late plants well hoed, 
and sow seed for plants for cold frames. 

Celery—Earth up as often as once in two weeks with 
dry soil, taking care that no dirt be left on the crown or 
between the stalks. Tie with soft string or bass matting. 

Corn—Save the earliest large ears on prolific stalks for 
next year’s seed. Shave green corn from cob and dry. 
Cows will relish the stalks green or cured. 

Cucumbers—Keep well watered; let early specimens 
ripen for seed. For sour pickles use small green ones; 
for sweet pickles, those nearly ripe are recommended. 

Endives—Hoe and give liquid manure, treating like let- 
tuce ; gather and tie up the leaves for blanching. 
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Grapes—Leave until fully ripe before gathering, unless 
there is danger from frost. (See suggestions for packing 
for transportation on page 245, August Agriculturist, and 
for wine making on p. 277, this number.) 

Hoe where weeds grow, or the soil needs stirring. 

Hops—Gather and dry, and preserve poles for future use. 

Manures—Let no source be overlooked. You want 
their help for next year’s crop. 

Melons—Place pieces of boards under those ripening, 
and turn the melons over occasionally. Gather when 
fully ripe and use or market. The sound from tapping 
on or snapping the melon with the finger nail is a good 
criterion to judge of the ripeness of a melon, the ripe 
melons giving forth a dull, dead sound, while that of an 
unripe one has more or less of ring to it. 

Mushrooms—Beds may still be made. 
on page 213, July Agriculturist.) 

Onions—Sow for sets to use for rareripes next Spring. 

Parsley—Sow for use next Spring. 

Pickles—See directions, pp. 246 and 279, Agriculturist. 

Raspberries—Treat as directed for blackberries. House 
stakes for future use. 

Spinach—Sow in drills 14 inches apart for next Spring. 

Squashes—Pack Winter squashes away in a dry place, 
as soon as ripe, or before danger from frost. 

Strawberries—Finish transplanting, and water when 
needed or mulch. Keep soil loose, if not mulched. 

Tomatoes—Make pickles, or catsup, or preserve in air- 
tight jars or bottles. See directions p. 279. 

Turnips—Thin out, if needed, and keep well hoed. 
Bone-dust hoed in is a good manure. 

Winter Cherries may be kept for winter use by pack- 
ing in cotton with the hulls on, or they may be preserved. 

oe 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


If properly attended to in the Spring, the flower garcen 
is still ‘‘a thing of beauty.” Many of the annuals and 
bedding plants are yet in bloom, and the later perennials, 
conspicuous among which is the dahlia, are out in all 
their splendor. The mistake of not planting a good sup- 
ply of annuals and late perennials is too frequently made, 
which occasions a dearth of bloom in September and 
October. Now is the time to save seeds for another sea- 
son. Select from marked stalks, which have ripened 
their seed, and which were designated un account of fine 
form and color, or a more double flower. Having gath- 
ered the seed, cut away the flower stalks of these and 
other plants out of bloom and not intended for seed. 


Bulbs should be planted the last of September, if prac- 
ticable. See full directions on a subsequent page. 

Chrysanthemums will soon begin to flower. Keep well 
tied up. and cut out the weak shoots, leaving but few 
stalks in a place. 

Cuttings for propagating plants should be made as soon 
as the wood is mature. Insert in a light, deep soil, with 
plenty of peat and sand worked in, and cover with a hot- 
bed sash, shading from the hot sun. They will soon root, 
and may be potted for Winter. 

Dahlias ought to show finely now. Keep well tied up 
or the rains and winds will split them down. Mark them 
while in flower, giving the correct name where it is known, 
otherwise tke color and form of the flower, and habit of 
growth. Remove decayed flowers as soon as they be- 
come unsightly. 

Lawn—Keep free from leaves, and scatter a little seed 
on bare spots. Sow Winter rye, on ground prepared for 
a lawn, but which is not to be seeded until Spring. A 
thick growth of rye will look very well during Winter. 


Seeds—Watch their ripening and collect before they 
are wasted onthe ground. Mark each package with care. 
Mark with strings the finest late blooms, the seed of 
which it is desirable to save. 

Verbenas and Petunias layered last month, may now 
be divided and potted for Winter blooming. 
 Weeds—Allow none to disfigure the ground or to sow 
seeds for a future crop. Burn those bearing matured seeds. 

—o— 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


One of the first things tobe done is to see that the 
houses are prepared to receive their Winter stock. If 
new ones are to be built, let them be put upatonce. Be- 
fore the close of the month, many of the more tender 
plants will need bringing in. They should never be left 
out until chilled by cool weather. See that pots are clean 
and plants properly cut back, and decayed leaves removed 
when set in Winter quarters. The houses should have 
abundance of air and sunlight for some time after being 
filled, or the change will affect the plants unfavorably. 
Collect a good stock of old turf, well rotted peat, sand, 
and manure for potting soil. Mix it early, for itimproves 


(See directions 








by age. Lay in a supply of pots of various sizes to be in 
readiness for shifting the plants. 

Having cleansed and painted the houses, attended to the 
glazing, arranged the furnaces, and brought in the tender 
plants, setting them tastefully in their appropriate places, 
begin at once to increase the stock by putting in cuttings 
of the several varieties needed. Sow a few desirable an- 
nuals at the same time to increase the number of Winter 
plants. The Cape and other house bulbs should now be 
potted and arranged for growing. Some of the hardy 
Spring blooming sorts may also be potted, and set in a 
cool place to be brought forward as wanted. 

Camellias should be re-potted. They are now begin- 
ning to grow and require frequent waterings. It is not 
too late to bud and inarch. 

Fire heat may occasionally be needed in some apart- 
ments to expel dampness and warm the air. 

Grapes—The treatment must be governed by the differ- 
ent stages of growth. Give little water and abundance of 
air to those ripening, and frequent syringings to later sorts. 

Potting—Most of the plants will need re-potting when 
brought in, although they have been growing in pots dur- 
ing the Summer. They will do better with a change of 
soil, and quite likely they require more room. All of the 


large number of house plants set in the borders in the- 


Spring, are to be potted now. They should be shaded, 
after the operation, and watered freely. Many of the 
plants will be benefited by cutting back. 





Apiary in September. 


Prepared by M. Quinby—by request. 

Should you hear a bee-keeper complaining that his 
hives were robbed by neighboring bees, and you should 
tell him that it was his own fault—neglect of some duty— 
you would be right nine timesin ten. Although attention 
has been frequently called to this one point, but few seem 
to heed it. There is a general failure of honey-yielding 
flowers this month ; some of the combs will be occupied 
with brood as long as honey is obtained ; this brood hatches 
now, and of course there must be empty cells. The bees 
of a large colony are always restless, and on the lookout 
for honey while there are any cells unfilled. Any colony 
too weak to defend its stores, is liable—yes, almost cer- 
tain—to be found, and its stores taken by force. This 
gives rise to vexations at home, and contentions with 
neighbors. Avery little care now is all that is needed. 
Examine each colony, and remove al] that have not bees 
sufficient to defend their stores. Stock affected with foul 
brood will often appear stronger than they really are; 
they gain nothing by standing longer, and the conse- 
quences, if robbed by others, are serious. Remove them 
now. Any other condemned colonies, if strong enough to 
defend themselves, may be left until next month for the 
bees to all hatch out of the way... .. A queenless stock 
with sufficient honey, may be supplied with bees and 
queen from condemned colonies. If bees from a hive 
with foul brood are taken, they should be driven into 
an empty hive for a day or two, to use up the honey taken 
with them ; otherwise they might with it infect the hive 
where they go. The hone in the diseased hives may be 
strained, after removing all the parts mixed with the 
breod. By purifying it, it will do to feed some light col- 
onies next month. Next month will do to feed and unite 
light ones, but take care of the badly diseased and very 
light ones now. 
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Exhibition Tables at the Office of 
the American Agriculturist,. 

The following articles have been placed on our tables 
since the report for last month: 

Fruits, Etc.—Currants—La Versailles (extra fine), 
Cherry, White Grape, Imperial Jaune, Victoria, Impe- 
rial Red, La Fertile and Champaigne, from A. 8S. Fuller, 
Brooklyn, L. I..... Branches with Red and White Cur- 
rants (very fine, and loaded with fruit,) and Fontainbleau, 
from Geo. H. Hite, Morrisania, N. Y.....Prince Albert 
currants from W. 8S, Carpenter, Rye, N. Y..... Cherry, 
Victoria, Prince Albert, variety for name, White and Red 
Grape, Red and White Dutch, Short-bunched Red, Black 
Naples, Champaigne, La Versailles, Gloire de Sablon, 
(very fine and most tastefully arranged for exhibition,) 
from E. Williams, West Bloomfield, N. J..... La Ver- 
sailles Currants (extra fine), from E. J. Woolsey, Milton, 
N. Y....Red Dutch Currants (fine), from Dr. I. M. Ward, 
Newark, N. J....@ooseberries—Samples from J, G. Odell, 
Marshland, Staten Island....Lancashire Lad, White- 
smith, Golden Drop, Lincolnshire Green, Pride of Eng- 
land, Washington, Crown Bob, Little Warrington, Iron- 
mongers, from James Hunt, Flatbush, L. I.....American 
Seedling, Whitesmith, from E. Williams, West Bloom- 
field, N. J.....Crown Bob (fine), from J. P. Major, 
Williamsburgh, L, I....Houghton’s Seedling (spiral train- 
ing), Geo. H. Hite, Morrisania, N. Y.....Strawberries— 
Russell’s Prolific, from Geo. Clapp, Auburn, N. Y.... 











Great Austin, Wizard of the North, La Constante, Dept- 
ford White, Downer’s Prolific, Seedling Eliza (all gath- 
ered July 16), from W. S, Carpenter, Rye, N. Y....Rasp- 
berries—Belle de Fontenay, from W. 8. Carpenter, Rye, 
N. Y.....Doolittle’s Improved Black Cap, from I. A. 
Lawton, Hauppauge, L. I.....Improved Black Cap, Im 

proved White Cap, Hudson River Antwerp, Ohio Ever- 
bearing, Belle de Fontenay, Brinckle’s Orange, from E. 
Williams, West Bloomfield, N. J.....Clarke Raspberry, 
(extraordinary growth and yield), from E. E, Clarke, 
New-Haven, Conn....Monthly Raspberry, (white and 
fine-flavored,) from W. 8. Carpenter, Rye, N. Y..... 
Blackberries—Dorchester, from E. Williams, West Bloom- 
field, N. J.....Green Blackberries, (remarkably curious) 
from Dr. Clowes, N. Y.....Red Blackberries, (new and 
very fine-flavored,) from M. L. Force, Morristown, N. J. 
....New-Rochelle, from C. A. Cadman, Thompson’s 
Station, L. I.....New-Rochelle, from A, C. Chamber- 
lain, Novelty Gardens, Brooklyn, L. I..... New-Rochelle 
(very fine), from Chas. Rivinius, Morrisania, N. Y..... 
New Rochelle and Dorchester, from E. Williams, West 
Bloomfield, N. J.....Cultivated Wild Plums, called 
Egyptian Cherries (very fine), from Robert Jarvis, New- 
town, L. I..... Apricots from P. L. Buchanan, 54th street, 
N. Y..... Very large and full branch ef Apricots from A. 
C. Chamberlain, Novelty Gardens, Brooklyn, L. L.... 
Apples—Samples for name, from J. A. Brush, Brooklyn, 
N. Y..... Dutchess of Oldenburg, etc., from E. Williams, 
West Bloomfield, N. J...... Red Astrachan, Summer 
Queen, variety for name, Primate, from Dr. I, M. Ward, 
Newark, N. J.....River Streak, Julian, Early Harvest, 
Sine-qua-non, Early Catherine, Red Astrachan, Mano 

met, Benoni, Cloth of Gold, Early Red Margaret, Sum 

mer Hagloe, Sweet Bough, Summer Queen,. Summer 
Pippin, Primate, Early Strawberry, Summer Rose, Grav- 
enstein, Hawley, from Wm. 8S. Carpenter, Rye, N. Y.... 
Pears—Madeleine(branch extraordinarily full—tree plant- 
ed eight years, yields a barrel of fruit this season), Ros- 
tiezer, Jargonelle, Dearborn Seedling, Rousselet Stuttgart, 
Doyenne d’Ete, Bloodgood, Beurre Giffard, Osband’s 
Summer, from Wm. 8. Carpenter, Rye, N. Y.....Early 
Windsor or Summer Belle (very full branch), from E. 
Williams, West Bloomfield, N. J.....New-Haven Seed- 
ling, from E. E. Clarke, New-Haven, Conn....Yale, 
from Dr. Eli Ives, New-Haven, Conn....Seedlings, from 
L. C. Lighthipe, Orange, N. J.....Rostiezer, Bloodgood, 
Dearborn Seedling, from Dr. I. M. Ward, Newark, N. J. 
.... Cuban and Fejee Island Tomatoes, from G. M. Usher, 
Port Richmond, Staten Island. 

Fiowers, Erc—Yucca gloriosa, Passiflora Descaine, 
Dahlias, Hollyhocks and cut flowers, from Mr. Cummings, 
N. Y.... Cut flowers in variety, Carnations, Larkspurs, 
Gladiolus (100 varieties, very fine), from A. 8. Fuller, 
Brooklyn, L, I....Double Hollyhocks, (from imported 
prize seed—very beautiful), from Wm. 8. Carpenter, Rye, 
N. Y.....Roses, Dahlias, Carnations, Double Zinnias, 
Phloxes, Cobcea Scandens, etc., (very fine) from C. 8. 
Pell, N. ¥. Orphan Asylum.....Wild Prairie flowers, 
from A. Hitchcock, Farmers’ Grove, Minn.....Cut flow- 
ers in variety, Dahlias, from Mrs. O, Judd, Flushing, L. 
I....Seedling Phloxes, Cut flowers, Asters, Marigolds, 
Portulaccas, etc., from W. F. Heins, Woodstock, N.Y. 
..Baptisia tinctoria, or Wild Indigo, from Long Island. 
....Tiger Lily (extraordinary growth, 5 ft. 5 in. from 
ground to top of stalk), from Thos, B. Kinsman, Jersey 
City, N. J....Double Zinnias, Dahlias, Cut flowers in 
variety, from E. Williams, West Bloomfield, N. J..... 
Achimines Burgmanii, A. grandifolia, from Thomas 
Kearns, gardener to Wm. Shaw Esq., Staten Island.... 
Cut flowers, Larkspurs, Lilies, Phloxes, Hardy Plumba- 
go, Mahonia aquifolium, Mahonia Berry, Berberis Vul- 
garis, Barberry, Berberis Canadensis, American Barber- 
ry, from A. C. Chamberlain, Novelty Gardens, Brooklyn, 
5 Oe Caper Spurge, Euphorbia Lathyris, introduced 
from Europe....Coreopsis tinctoria, from Mr. Hayward, 
Brooklyn, L. I...., Asters, Fuchsias, Sugar Cane, Black 
Warrior Phlox, Centaurea, (in pots) from O. Judd, Flush- 
ing, L. I..... Stipa pennata, (a very fine feathery grass, ) 
from John G. Waite, London, England. 

VEGETABLES, SEEDS, ETC.—Oats (5 ft. 10 in. high), from 
E. G. Faile, West Farms, N. Y.....California Mercer 
Potatoes, (very early) from W. F. Heins, Woodstock, 
N. Y.....Three stalks of Marrowfat Peas—10 ft. to 10 ft. 
7 in. high—(very tall indeed,) from A. 8. Nash, West- 
port, Conn., per Dr. Bouton, Center-st., N. Y..... Egyp- 
tian or Minnesota White Spring Wheat, from J. L. Arm- 
strong, Lake City, Minn....Cucumber (fine, over 2 lbs. 
weight,) from A. L. Winship, Flatbush, L. L... .Egg 
gourds (curious), from J. B. Bryant, Brooklyn, L. I..... 
Specimen of Heather (Heath Grass) from Sheep land of 
Jonathan Peel, Knowlmere Manor, Clitheroe, Yorkshire, 
England, by O. Judd. 

MiscELLaNngous.—Belemnites, (fossil cuttle-fish bones) 
from the green-sand marl formation at Holmdel, N. J., 
by J.C. Taylor....Sorgho Sugar (very good—made on 
Cook’s Evaporator,) from Blymyers, Bates & Day, Mans- 
field, Ohio....Rocky Mountain Goat horns (very large), 
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from W. A. King, N. Y.....Wool from the side of a 
Black-faced Sheep, (which took the first prize at the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Show, England), viz.: a Ram 
called “ Ayrshire Laddie,” 1 yr. and 2 mos. old, bred by 
Capt. Kennedy, of Glenapp, Ballantrae, Ayr, Scotland, 
and exhibited by Jas. Drife, of Barr, Sanquhar, Dum- 
fries, Scotland, by O. Judd....Wool from a pure bred 
Lonk ram, 4 yrs. 3 mos. 1 week old, called ‘“ Son of the 
Mountain King.” bred by Jas. Duerden, Marsden, Colne, 
Lancashire, England, exhibited by Jonathan Peel, 
Knowlmere Manor, Clitheroe, Yorkshire, England, by O. 
Judd ...Wool from Biack-faced Sheep, Ram ‘“ Donald,” 
2 yrs. and 2 mos. old, bred by David Toyer, Knowehead, 
Campsie, Sterling, England, exhibited by Jas. Drife, of 
Barr, Sanquhar, Dumfries, Scotland, by O. Judd.... 
Wool from Black faced Sheep, Ram “ Bob,” 2nd prize, 
lyr. and 2 mos, old, bred by David Toyer, Knowehead, 
Campsie, Sterling, England, exhibited by James Drife, 
Barr, Sanquhar, Dumfries, Scotlard, by O. Judd.... Wool 
from French Merino Kam,3 yrs. 6 mos. and 10 days old, 
bred and exhibited by Chas. Lefebore of St. Escobille, 
Seine and Oise County, France....Wool from a pure 
Lonk breed ram, “ Mountain King,” 714 yrs. old, bred 
by W. Widdup, Hould Top, Silsden, Yorkshire, and ex- 
hibited by Jonathan Peel, Know!mere Manor, Clitheroe, 
Yorkshire, England—the above brought by O. Judd from 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Exhibition, held in Lon- 
don, England, June 23d, 1862. 
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Agricultural Exhibitions for 1862. 
STATE AND ‘NATIONAL’ FAIRS. 








Name. Where held. Date. 
National Wine Fair,(U. S.) Washington, D. C.Jan. 14 °63 
National Horse Fair........ Williamsport, Pa. Sept. 2— 5 
World’s Horse Fair..... eo a ‘tit. spoke 2-16 
Tilinois (Horticultural).....Chicago ........ 8—13 
Wisconsin ... .. Madison (posiponed. ) 
Wisconsin Agr. & Mech... Milwauke 9—12 
New-Hampshire Concord (postponed. ) 



















Vermont..... . ey, | een 9—12 
Re ree | | Gee ** 16-19 
Kentucky Lepeveehe se ntdesud Louisville. ...... ** 16—20 
Minnesota...... ee et St. Paul... - °° 17—i9 
eee Sherbrook ‘+ W7—-19 
American Pomological Soc. Boston, Mass. 17—19 
Canada West .............. Toronto. .......000 ** 29-26 
Ore a 23—26 
AR 7 o-s PCOFG: ...... Sept. 29 Oct. 4 
i SS ee Rochester... 30 3 
BOWIR. 0 nis. 506 ven, op oy .-.Dubuque.... “emer ls 
Pennsylvania........- eveeee Norristown... °° 30 °° 3 
PE | .05 ssce pebinensn es Indianapolis. *-* 30 ** 3 
New-Jersey........ bivposudy Newton,.... °° 30 3 
California............ « «-- Sacramento. °° 30 °° 4 
Connecticut......... peeense Hartford......... Oct. 7—10 
— ee 
COUNTY FAIRS. 
MAINE. 
. | Are. .-»-Belfast. cccscceee Oct, 1-38 
North Frankilin..... ... 3 eS a _ 
Sagadahoc... .. . ...... Topsham........... - ** 14-16 
North Waldo........... Unity Village........ °° 15—16 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
Merrimack River...... -Nashua..............Sept. 17—18 
Rockingham............ Exeter (postponed.) 
CONNECTICUT. 
Fairfield ........... »oo- Norwalk ............Sept. 23—2 
Windham..............Brooklyn.... wes e Sept. 30—-Oct. 2 
irs 00054 09007's Middletown.......... Oct. 1— 3 
VERMONT. 
River Valley Soc.......Hartford.. - Sept. 16—18 
Franklin ......... .Fairfield .......... 24—25 
Caledonia......-+..++-St. Johnsbury....Sept- 30—Oct. 1 
NEW-YORK. 

Saratoga ..... seseeeee Saratoga Springs.. -Sept. 2— 5 
ND oF cseobcccbecs Binghampton......... 9—12 
Chautauqua ...... é ** 10—12 
Tonawanda rei * 412—13 
JOROre0d « 00.0.0. occecge. 17—18 
Delaware............--. ** 17—19 
Queens. bes bab * 18—19 
Alleghany.............+ poten be bis * 23—24 
Susquebanna Valley... Tnesitia (Otsego Co) ** 23—24 
a OS, bi EE scass > cp0n <0 ** 23—25 
cane sGbesesesels ee on oss ccs ces ** 23-25 
Oisderese sf. st. ks Jos MIN getOR 65505-0000. °* = 2B—-95 
Brookfield Union...... Brookfield........... ** 24—25 
Chenango.............. Norwich,....... ... °° 24—26 
i canes hicho ease oo aa geen Seosere 24—-26 
i eetmace oad Bat ‘ die 24—26 
Chautauqua (Union).... ne i SES editek ve 24—26 
Tompkins... Ithaca. .... o° 24—26 
Livingston.. .- Geneseo. 26 








25—' 
Washington............Salem.. veins db odesapt 30—Oct. 1 
TON FAIRS. 


Smithville...... chpeseue Smithville Flats... a 4—5 
Ov-tord ve besuesénha NE  c oeeds esses 16—18 
Rovendale.............. Rosendale........... °° 16—I8 
Reh cici 0s vapex! 00s ROR bono> eer ** 18-19 
Aurora Union.......... Aurora ...... Sonscce °° 26-85 
Marpursville ...........Harpursville ........ Oct. 1- 2 
NS <5 005k sno Colum*as.. ..-..... °° 3% 16 
Dundee Univn..........Dundee...........0.. ** 15—17 
NEW JERSEY. 
EEE | Sept. 17-18 
Buriington............ Mount Holly.... ‘Sept. Oct. 1 






































PENNSYLVANIA, 
Borhe.oos cocecsccceccscceKBe 2.0% ve csece ---(Postponed.) 
ce tat, TOOT ET eee Newtown... ns faster 24—25 
Susquehanna,.........- Montrose........-... * 24-25 
PNT nacuda pMes )ooke B@AvVer ... .ccccomcce °° 94-—96 
Washington........... «Washington... ..... °° 24—26 
ea Westchester... svdecses 26—27 
oo negtanenaell eo OW TCRMD. > c0s2000 + Oct. 1— 3 
ee PE ee .. Wilkesbarre .. 1— 3 
BRGGORs.00065csevecee Middlebury..... cvocn ** 18 
ee Conneautville....... *- j—3 
Indiana ...... 0666.0000e ck Res «555 csv. “*. B= SD 
Columbia ...........+---BlOOMSDUIg.....se00 15—18 
OHIO. 
Cuyahoga..............Cleveland. .......... ts 2 5 
LO ee Washington C. A... — 5 
Coshocton.. Coshocton, $10 
Franklin,...... .-Columbus 9—12 
CE akssccaveenaseen Medina.. ie 9—12 
SPER pcsebe vcc0ddesaw Wilmington” coode 10—12 
DURAN ss. 0 66:60 vcsvcese Dehiance ... ....00- 10—12 
Highland...... Hillsborough......... 10—12 
Pickaway..... apie om ...-Circleville .......... 10—}2 
2 PA ee Carrollton. .......... 14—16 
Columbiana. ........... New-Lisbon......... ** 23—2 
CMON cs60sn.se00s98 OD ening 5500 Ken 5 23—26 
Huron........ pi sebasane CUR ainnne sige % 003 0:6 241—26 
455 550seesn oeesye Mount Vernon...... 24—26 
Ashtabula...oso0 oss. oe bprscetcase » 24—26 
Bee ee rp Pena 24—26 
Lorain (Union)......... Wellingion... = 24—26 
Portage Ravenna........ Sept. rae 2 
Lake.... = a eave 2 
Shelby........ ....Sidney . and 30 3 
SE 5505s 55 sane seene Elyria ..... > 30 3 
Champaign............. DR circcassse st tS 
SE ee ee 2 I— 3 
Harrison..... ee SREEsscssnsctsenrsece:. °~ . b= 2 
NS Pes cesnen | ES aes pe: See 
oe Ee EE ELE PEE > > eee 
IONE ©. Saseee Oak Grove......... 1— 3 
DE cies idss ixeseonn SOME bssisscnsss °°. 28 
OE Oe Mount Gilead....... - °° 1—3 
Tuscarawas Valley.. .Masillon........... ** 1-4 
PON sSs5co.ck es seedy MeConnelisvilie..... 7-9 
Tuscarawas............ N. Philadelphia..... °° 7—9 
Richland........ . Mansfield a rod 
Williams. . ..Bry an .. i—9 
Delaware......... . Delaware .. oe 8-10 
Greene........ obbiw cebu BIOUR 6 kites 080s 005 ** 8-10 
|. ee ete in. eae TROD an igascgn ao ° 8—10 
BOD one d0e0cnes nonsss MRI PSVEUD cedeccess» ** 8—10 
INDIANA. 
Morgan........ -eo.--.-Centerton .. 
Sullivan éd .Carlisle..... 
SPORRIT sing ssvs ncc00 ves Greensburg. oe 
OO WUMEEEE ciccsacbsasce sg 7—9 
Os Se New-Harmony.. J 
PRMisiscccuensned --Rochester.....s2-00. °° 10—11 
ILLINOIS. 

CASS... .cccccccccesceses Virginia.......e.0+0..Sept. 2— 4 
Henry.. ..-Cambridge .. ** 3-5 
Morgan Spi eek saeepewesn Jacksonville ... . 9—12 
VOPR oi. o0.s0cccees ET ee o * 0-33 
| TTC Te PRINGOHOR. 6 26 acasee 10—12 
ee ERR re een * 10—13 
SRELMED i cs4c500kens 450 Sycamore............ 14—17 
| er ROTI S35065.05005640 16—18 
ee SLUR | PT er ees ** 16—19 
Winnebago............. BOCKIOU, ...cc0c0cs0% 16—19 
Montgomery...........- Hillsborough......... 16—19 
WO MTNNOS . 5 is 0550 e500 Morrison....... coass °° GO—30 
DUPAage ......2cccccccee WOOO ons sscc0s o. °° 17—19 
GORTO ) ccncdcccvoccsne Mt. Carroll * 17—19 
Kankakee. Kankakee. 17—19 
Pike.. ... Pittsfield.. 17—20 
Champaign. .. Urbana... 18—21 
Macon eT epee ** 2296 
Sangamon........ Man ee a 22—26 
BoOONC.....ccccsccee cose Belvidere............ °° 23—25 
Mercer. ......... sscoceoMilleraburg ......... ** 23—25 
Logan cial) ea Atlanta...... aseweeas 23—26 
DEOOIAN . « 5.0.00050500 sO VEe cosecsshin 23—26 
MOOK 2.00 bibedenassene Knoxville........... °*% 20—86 
eee Galena......0. o.00. °° 23—26 
EN Coches LK0s nbc cK ba a Sua oad 23—26 
Richland ......0-00 000. -OMCY...6.2.200 ty * 24-25 
Pr Steere 24—25 
Se. ae ae 24—26 
Randolph...... MNO .5css4eneen eee 24—26 
DeKalb.... -DeKalb... eee °° «24—26 

ane. ee ..Geneva...... ** 25—27 
EMG 0... Se soce cence sOWR .i23ccpees ‘Sept. — 4 
ROR. s00%0 Sbebbesasye WAITED 502400005 
er MOWIOR: <2. .csve0e06 Oct. 1— 3 
Jefferson....... sie ins ale Mount Vernon...... *- J—3 
Shelby..c.ce. sercccoes Shelbvville.......... °° I—4 
Oe Re eee SIONS 60. nn sicapws -  6—9 
Christian. .....0........ Taylorsville......... ** F—10 
Warren..... pst de siwees Monmouth.......... eo a 
Es MMM cake cpue oec2-0es ‘Belleville............ ‘7 F—10 
Madison......... oaeewee Edwardsville........ ** 7-10 
ee ES Tey Carrollton........... **  7—10 
SNE ss cnnSsiedseeete a4 a ee **  G—Il 
WOO Seecak dices sceswes Monticello. ae 
eee ae Lewestown.. 8— 9 
McHenry .. Woodstock... ° 8—10 
Moultrie....6. ceccccee Sullivan ......0¢ coos °° | BH 





Stephenson. ....6.c.ccecKTCCPOTt ..ccocccccee °° 14—17 


PIDEIOD 5 one sucssne5cdec WORETIOOS cece ovens °°  B—H7 
CANADA. 

North Lanark......... -Almonte.............Sept. 16— 

Brockville...........-..Brockville ........ ‘ 18—19 

Russell... 2.000 soso es AUDUTMes vesveeeosees or 







North Simcoe. 
Seuth Simcoe 






Grenville............... Prescott... ........ 8— 9 
Stormont .....+- cvcoscoQOIRWEll.csccsctess ** 8— 9 
Durham West.......... Newcastle......... °° 9—Ip 




















IOWA. 

Audubon ..............Green’s Mill.........Sept. 2— 3 
Mahaska......... enopenacts 2°" B— | 
Marshall. * 10—11 
ee * 15—16 
ees * Ji-—19 
WUASHINBION. «52 250.45 Wasision. prves * 17-18 
ee: BUMMER Sarsss0kens. |” 

MEE Scie scsoteske cere Butler Center...... - °° 17—18 
ONE s.:. 005. k bode a Guthrie Center..,.... ** 17—18 
Ne ‘GD ..ssens shes s* 17—18 
WNGRUANG ...000<sccesss Wheatland...... Nees 12% 5D 
Chickasaw... .......... New Hampton....... °° 18—19 
DMDDBB icles anne dee oW 5 vd TAIN oa nes <0 9:09 ** 18—19 
| reer DAVENDONE . 25,0: 0000 ** 22-95 
—— {| RARE. Cedar Falls.......... ** 22—25 
ESS Be A Cedar Rapids ....... °° 23—25 
+ raed Chee Gewewsnee 0: eee Anamusa.. very? ne 
eae . 7° 24—26 
Rr  « “Waverl erly .. coceves Oct. 8— 9 
Cg, eee Maquoketa wecces -- 8—10 
oe ese Sey Gagne ar Tipton..... «. eosree °° 14-16 

MICHIGAN. 
Van Buren.......0000.- Paw Paw...........Sept. 22—24 
Kalamazoo ............ Kalamazoo ...... .. °* 24—26 
ee rer -Monroe.............Oct. I—2 
Shiawasse............ ei eee eee ee “7 Be 3 
i ee err Sens 8—10 
WISCONSIN. 
Balmouth ...... PT ee ere ---Sept. 9—I1 
OC Le ES Fond du Ee “+ J6—18 
on ee Union Grove........ ** 16—18 
Green Lake...... sss 53, IED Tacs wnsa keys . ** 17-18 
Sheboygan............. Sheboygan eres ** 17-18 
he | ae . ae  adede., soe oo O° J7—JB 
Jefferson.. .. Lake Mills.. “+ 24—25 
Columbia . .... Portage amaasse<, °° Seen 
BORING v5 s0scecnsses ee .. Friendship baledites sad **  25—26 
Eau Claire +ss.eBau Claire.. Oct. 2—3 
KANSAS. 

Lawrence..........++ - New Castle......... Oct. 1— 3 
Jefferson........ paweawte Oskaloosa, ......... ** 15—16 
KENTUCKY. 

_ | RARE ere eee) RAMEN si osnsasenne Sept. 16—18 
MINNESOTA. 

WOON cakes canwce wed on Se ere Sept. 11—12 

aOMieka<vasadsnsenans Fo ee -*  W7— 
Ramsey (with State)...St. Paul............. ** 417—19 
BPO sn 2bAsen sr nndsane Waseoja...... eabe se 24—25 
CALIFORNIA. 
DOR TORT s oni se.o ss BOUON .40.00 5440008 Sept. 9—12 
Santa Clara......cs.00s San Jose........ Sept. 30—Oct. 3 
Contra Costa.......... SP ACNEOCOS 5040255960 - Oct. 7—10 
NEW-BRUNSWICK. 
Kings Co. Central...... Hampton Ferry..... Oct, 8— 





The Address at the N. Y. State Fair, 
is to be delivered by Robt. J. Breckenridge, DD., LLD., 
of Ky., whose devotion to the cause of the Union, involv- 
and other 
strong family ties, has enshrined him in the hearts of the 


ing the sundering of fraternal and 


American people. 


paternal, 


Dr. B.is well known as an enthusi- 


astic Agriculturist, and his address will doubtless be ap- 


propriate and valuable. 





Number of Pounds in a Bushel 
IN THE DIFFERENT STATES. 


—e— 


The following table is published to answer the inquiries 
of several subscribers. It is as complete as we have 


means at hand to make it. 


We shall esteem it a favor to 


have any additions or corrections made to it, and wiil re- 
publish the table if we receive such. The letter m, signi- 


fies sold by measure. 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give in small type 
and condensed form for want of space eisewhere, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION, is invited to 
‘the business notices in this paper. Sundry General Pre- 
miums are offered on pages 281-2. Also some extra pre- 
miums of value at this time, page 288. Please note Straw- 
berry Premiums, Maps, ete. The offer of the remaining 
numbers of this year free will be a special stimulus to new 
subscribers, and assistin making up premiumclubs. Mr. 
Judd will be home in season to take the general oversight 
of the nextissue of this journal, and after his respite, he 
will doubtless be able to add much to the spirit and inter- 
est of the future numbers. 

Note to Crop Reporters.—We earnestly 
invite all to fill out the September blanks, and with spec- 
ial care as the final reports for the year. These reports 
are the most reliable, and by far the most systematic and 
complete published in the world. They are looked to by 
dealers, by the general press of this country and abroad. 
They are of most use, however, to farmers themselves, 
as indicating the general yield of the different crops, and 
the probable prices. The September reports vary some- 
what from the previous month, in giving the results of 
the haying and harvesting. Please send them in prompt- 
ly on or before the 10th. We can not wait for those ar- 
riving after the 15th. 





Mr. Taylor’s Sale and Letting of 
Sheep, on September 3d, should not be forgotten amid 
the excitement of the draft and other war matters. The 
oceasion will be one of interest both to those desiring to 
purchase or rent South Down Sheep, and to farmers gen- 
erally. In England, such sales and lotteries attract hun- 
dreds and even thousands of persons from all parts of th 
kingdom and from other countries. We hope to meet a 
large delegation of our readers on the steamboat which 
leaves the foot of Robinson-street at 9 A. M., on the day of 
sule. For particulars see advertisement on page 255, 
August Agriculturist. 


A Convention of Wool Growers of 
Vermont will! be held on the fair ground at Rutland, Sept. 
9th. All interested in the production of wool are invited. 





American Pomological Society.— 
The Biennial meeting commencing Sept. 17, at Boston, 
will doubtless be attended by every grower and lover of 
fruit, who can possibly be present. This society has done 
much to improve the growth and quality of our fruit, and 
is worthy of general co-operation. 





Employments for Women.—Mr. 
Judd, writing from Germany, says: ‘....I have noticed 
here, and indeed all through England, France, and Swit- 
zerland, that women fill very many stations occupied by 
men in our country, such for example, as clerks in all 
kinds of retail establishments, and in railway stations, etc., 
etc. I may say that the employment of women as clerks 
in shops, is the rule, the employment of men the excep- 
tion. The war, at best, will disturb the natural equaliza- 
tion of sexes; the European practice should and must 
come into vogue in our country, and at no time could the 
‘reform’ be better inaugurated than now, when a million 
oF more men are away in the army..... It will be well to 
invite suggestions on this subject for the columns of the 
Agriculturist, Let our journal, devoted as it is, in part, to 
the Household, do its share toward promoting the change.” 





Clubbing to Equalize the Draft.— 
If of five men subject to draft, only one is taken by lot, 
the other four ought to share with him in some way. The 
following agreement. signed by about twenty of our ac- 
quaintances, seems to be the right thing, and we present it 
to the readers of the Agriculturist as worthy of imitation: 

“We, the undersigned, do mutually covenant and agree 
that, in case one or more of us be drafted to do military duty 
in the war now waging, and the person or persons so drafted 
choose to —— a substitute, we, the undersigned, will 
share equally the cost of such a substitute. And we further 
agree, in case the person or persons so drafted choose to go 
and do said military duty, we, the undersigned, will pay to 
him or his order, the amount of cost for such asubstitute, di- 
viding the cost equally between us. And we hereby appoint 
[the names of three persons are here inserted] an Exccutive 
Committee, whose duty it shall be to decide what price shall 
be paid the substitute or persons consenting to serve in the 
wir; to collect and disburse, and make assessments, and 4e- 
cide all questions that may arise in executing the provisions 
of this agrees, This covenant made and signed this 14th 
day of August, 1862. As witness our hands.” 


Cultivating, Wheat.—John Walting, of 








Clinton Co., Mich., writes that last Autuinn he set aside 
a small portion of a wheat field, and dfilled in'the seed in 
rows 8 inches apart, and hoed it in Spring, but that at 
harvest it yielded almost nothing, while the rest of the 
field gave agood crop. We can only account for the fail- 
ure by supposing that the earth was disturbed or heaped 
up too much around the roots. Itis worth while to make 
another trial, and only hoe enough to kill any weeds that 
may grow. Whether salt or lime, or both, may be useful 
on your soil, may be best determined by trial on a plot by 
the side of another without the application. 





Variegated Plants.—‘L. W. 8.,” Me. 
You can procure them of any of the larger nurserymen 
and florists, here orin Boston. Flower seeds like the 
Drummond Phlox, Pansies, Mignonette, etc., require 
very close watching to save them. 





Treatment of Potato Seeds.—w. C. 
Comstock, Fairfield Co., Conn. Either dry the potato 
balls, and rub the seed out, or mash and wash them. 
Keep in dry place, and sow as other seeds in the Spring, 
covering with half-inch fine soil. The yield will be pota- 
toes of the size of marbles. It takes two or three years 
for them to attain size and character. 





Fancifally Colored Fruit.—c. 8. Rust. 
You will be able to fasten the paper in which the designs 
are cut, which you wish to have photographed (drawn by 
light) on the fruit, by using sheets large enough to envel- 
op the apple or pear, and tying it securely about the stem, 
and also below the fruit. Let Gs know how you succeed, 





A Cistern as an Ice-Vault.— J. C. 
C,” of N. Y., has a cistern 9 feet in diameter, and 9 feet 
to crown of arch, which he wishes to use as an ice- 
closet, and asks if it will hold ice enough to keep through 
the season, and how to proceed to secure the least waste. 
We think that amount of good clear ice would keep if in 
large and solid blocks, well packed, while at a low tem- 
perature, and surrounded with a lining of straw, or per- 
haps of clean saw-dust, 8 inches to a foot thick, a pipe 
being provided, through which to drain off or pump out 
the water from the melting ice. Such an ice-closet 
would doubtless furnish a cool place for keeping meats, 
fruits, and other perishable articles, in hot weather. 





Wild Flowers of Wisconsin.—The 
preserved flowers received from A. Hitchcock, of Greene 
Co., Wis., are: (1) Phlox bifida; (2) Polemonium rep- 
tans, Greek-valerian; (3) Castilleja coccinea, painted 
cup, (red,) and the variety lutea (yellow) ; (4) Lithosper- 
mum canescens, Alkonet ; (5) Lonicera flava, yellow hon- 
eysuckle ; (6) Phlox divaricata. They are all pretty, and 
worthy of cultivation. 





A Rare Peony that does not Flow- 
er.—Root-pruning might helpit. If very vigorous, divide 
it, and make new plants. Work in lime or wood ashes. 





Flowering Planfjs in Cellars.—“De- 
lia.” All you need to do is to keep them in a dormant 
state. For this purpose, give them no more water than 
is just necessary to keep them from drying up, and keep 
them from all heat, like that from a neighboring furnace. 
Examine them once a fortnight. 





Hybrid Perpetual Roses for the 
Lawn.—“E.G.” By your inquiry, you mean, we sup- 
pose, those which are of moderate growth, and are there- 
fore better suited for a bed on the lawn, than the tall 
growers would be. We recommend Giant of Battles, 
Pius Ninth, Duc D’Aumale, Baron Haller, Dr. Arnul, 
Baron Provost, Compte de Paris, Jules Margottin, Wm. 
Jessie, Mad. Laffay, Mad. Rions, Duchess of Sutherland. 





Auricula.— J. L.,” Mich. This flower is 
common enough among florists and amateurs, but is not 
yet popularized in this country, though it deserves to be. 


Trailing Plant for a Vase.—“D. 8.” 
The periwinkle, (often called myrtle, improperly,) will 
not answer well in your vase, exposed as that is to the 
sun, and where it will seldom get watered. Some persons 
use the verbena, petunia, lobelia gracilis, and even scarlet 
geraniums. But one of the simplest and prettiest things 
is the Moneywort, (Lysimachia nummularia,) which 
needs watering only once a week or ten days, and whose 
trailing habit is similar to that of the periwinkle. Fora 
symmetrical, classic vase, standing on a terrace or para- 
pet, no plant is so suitable as the Century-plant. If you 
havea large, handsome vase, set on an appropriate pedes- 
tal, the upper rim of the vase just level with the eye of 
the spectator, put no plant in it. It is designed for a 
piece of sculpture, and should not be degraded into a 
flower-pot. 





Geraniums Bloom Year after Year. 
—Dr. J. V. Riggs, Schenectady Co., N. ¥. The-gerani- 
um is a perennial, and the same plant-will bloom. for 
many years; but in your latitude, and indeed in any lati- 
tude where subject to freezing, they require to be kept in 
a green-house, or in the cellar during winter. We have 
frequently kept them in the cellar, setting them in pots or 
boxes of earth, in autumn. Young plants, however, are 
most desirable, and these are easily propagated. The 
cuttings or trimmings, or small pieces of them, will take 
root and grow readily when stuck into the soil and kept 
gently watered, and shaded for a few days. Your fine 
varieties may thus be rapidly multiplied. 





Dwarfing Pears, ete.—“Utah.” The 
dwarfing is occasioned by the smaller capacity of the 
quince roots—or other stock used for this purpose—to af- 
ford nourishment. Pruning only keeps the head in the 
desired shape. Roots sometimes strike from the pear 
above the quince stock, increasing the size of the tree. 


Soil for Cranberries.—“B.” Cumberland, 
R.I. Soil of the nature of beach sand is best for cran- 
berries, The soil you describe—muck, underlaid by put- 
ty-like clay—is not suitable. By removing the top sod 
and substituting beach sand, if the plot can be properly 
overflowed, you may perhaps secure tolerable success. 








To Keep Chestnuts.—Chestnuts may be 
kept in an ice-house for an indefinite time as fresh as 
when first gathered, 


Best Manure for Straw berries.—C. 
8. Rust, Oswego Co., N. ¥. On some soils strawber- 
ries do pretty well without manure, Muck, leaves, old 
sods, etc., composted 6 months with barn-yard manure, 
are the best. Guano serves as a temporary stimulant, 
used on land previously manured, but its effects are not 
lasting. Wood ashes are excellent, added to the soil, 
especially if the land be heavy or damp. 





Green Blackberries,—Not the green, 
unripe fruit, but deliciously sweet and delicately formed 
berries, of a pea-green color, very distinct from the 
“white” sort, are exhibited at the Agriculturist office by 
Dr. Clowes of this City, who found them growing wild 
in Westchester Co. In shape they are long and tapering, 
and of medium size. 


Cultivate Blackberries.—Letters from 
“ Young Farmer” of Pa., and “ J. W.” of Ohio, and one 
or two others, indicate that the spirit of the article on 
Blackberries (page 241) was not fully understood. The 
aim of our associate evidently was to enforce more care 
in the culture and training of the plants. The Agricul- 
turist has continually, and still does, advise every family 
to have its plot of cultivated blackberries. The editor of 
this paper first brought into general notice the New-Ro- 
chelle variety, and has labored to extend its culture, though 
without a penny’s interest inthe sale of plants. Our own 
experience and observation is, that after strawberries, a 
plot of ground can not be turned to better account than 
to fit it well, plant it with improved blackberries, and cul- 
tivate and train them carefully. Thousands of families 
who have followed our advice, are just at this season 
luxuriating in an abundant supply of this pleasant and 
healthful fruit. 


Patty for Bleeding Grape Vines.— 
“N,N. H.,” Ill, names this as a remedy. Rub the putty 
against the grain of the wood, or bind on with a cloth. 








Coal Ashes for Peach Trees.—“ J. 0. 
S.,” of Northampton Co., Pa., affirms that sifted coal 
ashes spread around under his peach trees to the depth 
of 5 or 6 inches, and a wash of whale oil soap applied to 
the trunks twice a year, have proved of great benefit. 


The Dwarfs.—Barnum is not all humbug. 
Since cracking the famous Nutt, (the Commodore,) 
people have everywhere accused him of having 
revamped Tom Thumb. To silence such cavilers, 
Mr. Barnum has now brought Gen. Tom Thumb and 
Commodore Nutt both together in the Museum, where 
any doubter can see them side by side. The Commodore 
has our vote as the smallest and smartest little man. 
Gen. Thumb has latterly too much the air of a self-satis- 
fied, corpulent Englishman, to sult our democratic notion. 

Curled Leaf in the Peach Tree.— 
A.R. Ashton, Burlington Co.,N. J. We have seen no 
satisfactory explanation, and put it down with the potato 
rot, until further developments. 


Worms in Plams.—Mrs. D. F. Newton, 
Alleghany Co., N.Y. The worms hatching in the crescent 
shaped scars on the plums are caused by the curcullo, or 
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plum weevil, which deposits its eggs there. You will see 
frequent allusions to it in the former numbers of the Agri- 
culturist, and it is fortunate that this is its first appear- 
ance ia your locality. 


The Peach Borer.—H. 8.” Have you 
tried coal ashes spread on the soil over the roots? A 
surer remedy, however, is to first dig out the borers with 
penknife or wire, then fill the holes with powdered sul- 
phur. Afterward, surround the trunk with tarred paper. 


Whale oil Soap—What is it ?—J. A. 
Arnold, Saginaw Co., Mich. This is a residuary product 
in the purification of the crude whale oil as itis brought 
in by the whalemen. It is a black, oily soap, often called 
“black-soap.” If dissolved in hot water, the oil partly 
separates ; it should therefore be soaked in cold water 
and then when dissolved, it carries the superfluous oil with 
it. Ithas a disagreeable odor, adheres better than other 
soap and is very cheap. Of course it must be obtained 
directly or indirectly from the whale oil depots. It is 
kept on sale by Eastern implement and seed dealers. 


Coal Tar for Plants and Bugs.—“ A. 
P.,” Vt., tried it around cabbages; it killed them. A neigh- 
bor tried it around melons; it killed them. He put the 
pumpkin bugs into the tar ; it did not killthem. Rather a 
dangerous weapon, safer at the muzzle than at the breech! 








Ant Hillsin Flower Beds.—“ 58. F. D.,” 
Peru. . We should scatter them with salt. They do not 
telish soap suds and liquid manure. 


Remedies for Striped Bugs.—“ A. 
F.,” Bakersfield, Vt. A box with a glass cover, or milli- 
net cover—A powder of four parts plaster and one of 
Peruvian guano, puton with dredging box, immediately 
after every rain—Strong: quassia water, put on with 
sprinkler—Dead clams, or any other offensive animal mat- 
ter—A chicken coop close by—Toads—Thumb and fingers 
applied every morning when the dew is on—Frequent 
watering with liquid manure. We have faith in all these 
remedies, especially the iast four. 


Obtaining the Agriculturist undcr 
Difficulties.—A subscriber in Washington Co., Lowa, 
in sending his dollar for the Agriculturist, says, that to 
obtain the money, he went two miles into the timber, chop- 
ped a load ef wood, and hauled it ten miles to market. 
We are gratified at finding the journal so highly appre- 
clated. Itought to be a good paper when such sacri- 
fices are made to obtain it; we try to make it so, and 
shall keep trying. 


Squirrels Carniverous.—A lady sub- 
acriber affirms that she saw the common striped squirrel 
or chipmunk carry off a chicken, and moreover killed 
one in the act. This fellow burrows in the earth, and it 
may be that his habits are different from the rest of the 
tribe. The fact is new to us. 








Gophers.—Thomas Bickerton, of Douglass 
Co., Kansas, is much troubled with gophers, and suggests 
that the hydropult, or some similar thing, be used to in- 
ject “‘some inflammable material, with plenty of sulphur” 
into their burrows. Suppose you subject your idea to a 
practical test, Mr. B., and publish the result. We have 
alsoa suggestion tomake. From repeated trial it has 
been found that wheat prepared as follows, will poison 
rats, mice, crows, etc.; Dissolve one drachm corrosive 
sublimate in one pint alcohol, and add one tablespoonful 
of molasses. Pour this upon four quarts of wheat, and 
let it stand covered until the wheat has absorbed the de- 
eoction, then spread out and dry, when it is ready for use. 
Why may not gophers be poisoned by corn prepared in 
the same way ? 


Seed Wheat.— A.8. P.,” Edinburg, Ohio, 
has increased the weight of his wheat two pounds in the 
bushel by selecting the ripest part of the field for seed, 
and screening for the largest kernels. He approves of 
soaking in brine and rolling in plaster or quick lime. 


Mallett’s Pedigree Wheat.—There is 
no denying the fact that Mr. Hallett is producing extra- 
ordinary results in his experiments with wheat. We have 
seen with our own eyes some of these results, and can bear 
witness that the large engravings of wheat heads we pub- 
lished last year are even Jess in size than those we saw 
and measured the present year. Some complaints have 
been uttered respecting the money-making account to 
which Mr. H. is turning his experiments, but he is-clearly 
entitled to good remuneration for the expense of his ex- 
periments. He has shown, and is continually strengthening 
the proof, that as with animals, so with grains, improve- 
ments in the yield, andin the size and production of the 
heads and kernel, can be made to an indefinite degree by 
selecting extraordinary specimens for propagation. Thus, 





if one desires to secure short straw, long, well filled heads, 
etc., he has only to select and propagate each year indi- 
vidual plants strongly marked with the peculiar features 
it is desired to develop. The kernels from a large head 
this year will produce one or more larger heads next 
year. The largest one of the second crop will produce 
one or more still larger heads the next year, if the soil be 
very good ; and so the improvement may be carried on in- 
definitely. We advise our more enterprising readers to 
experiment in this direction, not only with wheat, but with 
oats, rye, and other grains. A few years will develop an 
extraordinary product, which may be multiplied at pleas- 
ure. In this way may be secured greatly improved seed— 
to the benefit of the country, and to the pecuniary profit 
of the patient experimenter. 





Indian Hemp Bark for Bands.—A 
subscriber of the Agriculturist who has tried it, recom- 
mends this material for tying up tomatoes, etc., to trellises. 


Orchard Grass.— A. K. McC.,” Chambers- 
burg, Penn. This is a superior pasture grass, especially 
when mixed with red clover. It should not be sown 
alone—for it does not make an even sward—except for 
seed, in which case about two bushels are required to 
the acre. When sown with clover, one bushel per acre 
is sufficient, and in either case is best sown early in Sep- 
tember. The clover should be sown in March following. 








Wintering Cabbage Plants.—“D. 
C. Johnson.” To get extra early cabbages in the Spring, 
prepare the ground the previous October, choosing a dry, 
warm spot; set out the plants a foot apart in drills, and 
get them well established by November. When hard 
frosts begin, put on a layer of straw or other porous lit- 
ter across the drills, so as to keep off the winter sun, and 
to prevent constant freezing and thawing. Early in 
Spring remove the straw and work the soi]. The plants 
which live will be the earliest in market. 





The Royal Cheese Beaten.—“ 58. 8.,” 
of Locust Valley, L.I., says a cheese once sent from New- 
England to the President of the United States, weighed 
3000 pounds, was twelve feet across, and could not be 
got into the hold of the sloop that conveyed it. If the 
cheeses were bigger in those days, the sloops certainly 
were smaller. When and where was it made. 


To Prevent Milk Moulding.—H. B. 
Craig, Franklin Co., Pa. Milk will not mould in clean 
vessels, in aclean, well-ventilated dairy room. It is very 
apt to do so in warm weather in close, damp rooms, es- 
pecially if they need whitewashing and are notin every 
respect perfectly clean and sweet. Soap and water and 
the scrubbing-brush, with whitewash often applied to 
walls and ceiling, are an effectual remedy. 








Peas and Beans for Hogs.—“E. 8.,” 
of Dwight, lil. These are much more used in the South 
than with us. The chief advantage of sowing peas is 
that it saves labor and gives a change of crop and of food. 





Good Sheep.—T. T. Griffith, Md., has five 
sheep that sheared forty pounds of wool, and two lambs 
that dressed 102 pounds at three months old. 





A Horse Pond, made by puddling with 
clay, should be the last resort for water, even for animals. 
A cistern under the barn is better. A wellis better. Wa- 
ter brought in by a pipe is better. Warm, stagnant water, 
gathered from the surface, can not be much better for 
horses than for men. We plead for the poor dumb brutes. 





Ingenious Method of Halter-Break- 
ing a Colt.—J. C. M., of Lafayette Co., Wis., 
communicates the following plan, giving the credit of its 
invention to John L. Brown of the same county: “ Tie a 
rope around a hay stack, then fetch your colt up to the 
stack, and tie his halter to the rope; there will be no dan- 
der of his hurting himself, or finding an unpleasant cus- 
tomer when he comes up to the scratch and gives in beat.” 





A New Dish for Steck.—It matters lit- 
tle what the new dish is, only let it be something new. 
Many farmers seem to think it enough to provide fodder 
sufficient in bulk to last through the winter, regardless of 
its variety. Every winter shows observing men that do- 
mestic animals become cloyed on the best of food, if 
confined long to one article. It is so with man. He 
craves a variety, and he must have it if he would contin- 
ue in good health. Notice how seamen on long voyages 
are subject to attacks of scurvy or other maladies; and 
that chiefly because they are confined to nearly the same 
bill of fare, week after week. Experiments have been 
tried on dogs and cats and other animals, and it has been 
found that they sicken, languish and die, if kept an undue 





period on one kind of food. Obviously, the true course 
for the farmer is to lay in both enough and a variety of 
fodder. Hay to succeed stalks, and then roots to vary 
both, and meal to vary that, and soon. This will carry 
them safely and pleasantly, through the long confine. 
ment of winter, 4 





Hoof-Bound Horses.—aA subscriber in 
Pleasant Valley, Pa., asks fora remedy. Dr. Dadd says, 
“Arun at grass, ina soft pasture, the animal having 
nothing but tips on his feet, is the best treatment.” Poul- 
ticing with soft soap and rye-meal is also recommended. 
This disease is often caused by paring away too much of 
the bars which support the heel, in shoeing. 


Heavy Calf.—B. R. Prince, of Suffolk Co., 
L. I., writes to the Agriculturist that one of his neigh- 
bors, Mr. Henry Tuthill, had a calf slaughtered when a 
few days less than fifteen months old, which weighed 
666 Ibs. It had never been weaned from the cow, and 
never drank any water. Breed not stated. 


Saw-dust for Bedding.— Farmer,” of 
Winnebago Co., Wis., writes: “I have used pine saw- 
dust, and have noticed no bad effect on the hoofs of my 
animals, but on the contrary it appears to be a benefit. 
The only question with me is, whether it is a good article 
for manure. There appears to be a great difference of 
opinion in relation to the usefulness of pine saw-dust. 
Some are of the opinion that it is injurious to land on ac- 
count of the pitch which it contains, while others think it 
injurious only when used fresh from the mill, Many of 
us farmers live in close proximity to saw-mills where we 
can get the dust for nothing, and if we were assured that 
it is a good article for land when well mixed with manure 
it would be of great benefit to us.” 








TVaming Fishes.—T. M. F.,” Franklin, 
Ind., writes to the Agriculturist that some of the fishes in 
a pond on his grounds will come to him on hearing his 
whistle, eat from his hands, and allow him to take them 
from the water. 

New Straw as Manure.—B. M. F.,” 
Horsham, Pa. The absorbent capability of straw is an 
addition to its value, provided it can be used—i. e., if you 
have any liquid or fresh manure to compost it with ; it is 
more easily plowed under, and rots sooner than when 
used dry. We know of no implement that will turn dry 
straw under better than the common plow. This is effec- 
tual if one follow with a fork to fill the furrow with straw. 


Eaves-trough Tile.—‘J. 8. C.,” of Had- 
donfield, N. J., says he tried them forten years. Witha 
constant flow of water they are durable. 








Saline Incrustrations on the Soil.— 
One of our subscribers writing from Salt Lake City, Utah, 
says: We have many valuable tracts of land spoiled by 
the rising of a whitish efflorescence to the surface, (com- 
monly called saleratus by the people). Can you inform 
the readers of the American Agriculturist in Utah, how 
to neutralize these alkaline deposits which destroy many 
crops?” The only remedy wecan suggestis deep drain- 
age. Thus in the season of heavy rains we might hope 
to remove the excess of salts so far that during the dry 
season (for in Utah the rainy and dry seasons prevail as 
in the tropics), capillary attraction will not be so likely 
to bring it up tothe surface. Drains should be 4 feet deep 
and no further apart than is consistent with the most 
thorough draining of the whole soil. 





A Garden Syringe.— J. A. A.,” Saginaw 
Co., Mich. Any tinner can make a garden syringe—take 
a copper or tin tube 2inches in diameter, and solder on 
a head punctured with moderately fine holes ; fit a piston 
or plunger to it with another head, wind the piston with 
tow and it is ready for use ; it may cost $1. 





Iron or Wooden Rollers for Cane 
Mills.—Mrs. F. G. Dickson, Kankakee Co., Ill. By all 
means use iron instead of wooden rollers for cane mills. 
The mills should be very strong, with iron rollers and 
iron cogs. Iron will not impart color to the juice while it 
is being crushed out. 


Farm Mills.—F. H. Williams, Franklin Co., 
Mass., and sundry other persons, ask for information as to 
the practical working of the ‘ People’s Mill” formerly 
advertised in this paper. We know nothing from expe- 
rience, having only seen it in operation at fairs and where 
offered on sale. We judge it better adapted for grinding 
Seed than making fine flour for family use. The grinding 
plates are of iron and easily and cheaply replaced when 
worn so as to be ineffective. Shall we hear from some 
uninterested person who has had this or any other good 
portable farm mill running satisfactorily for some time? 
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Sorghum Sugar.—A very good sample of 
well-grained sugar, made on Cook’s Evaporator, was 
sent to our exhibition-tables by Messrs. Blymyers, Bates 
& Day, of Mansfield, O. They write that the demand for 
Evaporators is so large, that though they are working 
their manufactory to the fullest extent, turning out from 
60 to 75 Evaporators per week, they will be unable to fill 
all their orders this season. We believe Cook's is the 
only Evaporator {which has successfully turned out 
sugar, in quantity. 





Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse-Doc- 
tor is one of the best recent publications on the 
treatment of disease in horses. The author has as ready 
a pencil as pen, and his descriptions are vividly illus- 
trated by himself. The effects of disease are decidedly 
caricatured, but caricatures, whether of the pen or pen- 
cil, often present more correct views of facts than 
matter-of-fact statements or drawings. It contains 522 
pages §vo, with more than 400 illustrations. Published 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 





Hllustrated Strawberry Culturist. 
Mr. A. S. Fuller, of Brooklyn, has put forth, in connec- 
tion with his descriptive catalogue of varieties, a very 
excellent and valuable essay on the strawberry plant, 
its varieties, propagation, open culture, forced culture, 
inflorescence, the fruit, picking, marketing, preserving, 
&c. Sent by mail from this office, on receipt of 10c. 





Annual Cyclopzedia for 1861.—Apple- 
ton & Co., whose American Cyclopedia (now complete to 
SPI, and acknowledged to be adinirably full and explicit,) 
has added so much to their previously high reputation as 
publishers, are out with a single volume of uniform size, 
(royal octavo,) with the American Cyclopedia. Itis a 
record for 1861, of the important occurrences, in civil, 
political, military, and social affairs ; containing a descrip- 
tion of each important invention, of progress in Agricul- 
ture, in Science, in Mechanical industry, a view of finan- 
cial matters, Biography, Statistics, Commercial matters, 
Public Documents of importance, and a very full literary 
record for the year. After a somewhat careful exami- 
nation, we fail to find any omissions of important sub- 
jects. Such a volume is to be issued annually. For the 
present, the condition of our own country and the affairs 
of Europe give great interest and importance to current 


history. (Published ty D. Appleton & Co., No. 443 
Broadway, N. Y. 780 pages, large 8vo; price, bound in 
cloth, $3. 





Garden Book.—J. Moore, Sussex Co., 
Del. Watson’s Home Garden is a good general work, 
treating slightly on the small fruits. We really need a 
good, practical, modern hand-book upon the raspberry, 
one on the blackberry, gooseberry, currant, etc. 





Not Right—* Gleason’s Literary 
Companion.*—This paper habitually copies from the 
American Agriculturist column after column of laborious- 
ly prepared original matter, including the Calendar of 
Operations, recipes, and the Basket matter, but instead of 
a fair, honest credit, it puts prominently at the head of the 
copied matter: ‘‘ Gathered for Gleason's Literary Com- 
panion.” Itis true that it usually adds to the last para- 
graph, as obscurely as may be, “Am. Agriculturist,” to 
avoid violation of our copyright. We submit that it is not 
doing the square thing. Mr. Gleason has long acknowl- 
edged that he finds the best matterin the American Agri- 
culturist. If worth copying, why not give full and ex- 
plicit credit? Our articles cost us brains and money. 
Please admit their origin plainly, or let them alone. A 
few other journals may well heed this, though sinning 
less than the one specially referred to. 





Excellent Teeth.—Few people are aware 
how much good teeth, and their proper use, have to do 
with health. Food must be rapidly dissolved in the stom- 
ach, or it will not nourish and strengthen the body, but 
will, on the contrary, produce irritation, indigestion, and 
ill-health generally. The mashing and grinding must be 
done by the teeth, or the dissolving can not be well done 
in the stomach. A single sore tooth may prevent good 
mastication, and the unmasticated food produce indiges- 
tion, to be followed by debility, sickness, and ultimately 
bring one to an untimely grave. We are talking of facts, 
and not uttering fanciful theories. We therefore look 
upon dentists not merely as the promoters of the good 
“looks” of people, but as direct contributors to health 
and enjoyment. The little “plug” in a decaying tooth 
often not only saves the tooth to adorn the owner’s 
mouth, but at the same time promote his health.—Those 
who have lost their teeth through their own bad habits, or 
from inherited defects, have much to thank the dentists 
for. Recent improvements have put it in the power of 





most’persons to obtain complete or partial sets of teeth, 
equaling in beauty, and almost equaling in effectiveness 
the best natural teeth. Of all the modern improvements 
we think the invention of Dr. John Allen, formerly of 
Cincinnati, but now at 22 Bond-street, New-York, comes 
nearest to perfection. We took occasion to compare a 
full set of his manufacture with the best at the World’s 
Fair in London, and with the best displayed in the dental 
establishments in London and Paris, and found nothing 
anywhere near equalling with them. By means of molds 
he beats a thin plate of platinum (the most infusible and in- 
corrosive of metals) to fit the mouth exactly. To this plate 
is attached teeth every way naturalin appearance (not 
so white or glistening as to appear artificial). A silicious 
paste, colored to the shading of the gums and roof of the 
mouth, is then laid upon the metal plate, and the upper 
part of the teeth. The whole is then melted in a power- 
ful furnace to form a single mass which fits and 
adheres to the roof of the mouth so perfectly as to leave 
not the least appearance of artificial work. Even the 
natural corrugations and coloring of the roof of the mouth 
and of the gums is imitated. We have been intimately 
acquainted for months with persons having these artificial 
teeth, without suspecting the presence of other than 
natural teeth. 


Baker’s Glass Fruit Jars.—for sim- 
plicity, and yet effectiveness, these seem to be among the 
best, if not the best jars now offered to the public. They 
are simple and cheap—two important considerations. We 
have a number of them filled with strawberries and other 
early fruits, and they are doing well. The fruit being 
poured in, they are closed in a few seconds, by simply 
laying on a tight fitting cover and putting on a clamp that 
with half a turn compresses the rubber ring, and closes 
the cap effectually. Manufactured by Potter & Bodine. 
See advertisement for particulars. 








Pumpkin Pie.—tThe season for this luxury 
of Yankee land is come again, and so we must correct a 
recipe published on page 182, (June Agriculturist,) for 
making pumpkin pie out of turnips. Instead of 2 quarts 
of milk, use 1 quart, with the two peeled, boiled, and 
mashed turnips, 1 lb. brown sugar, 4 eggs, 3¢ cupful of 
molasses, 3¢ cupful of wheat flour, 1 spoonful ginger, and 
1 nutmeg, seasoned and baked asa pumpkin pie should be. 





Sowing Oats with Winter Wheat. 
—George T Roberts, Sussex Co., N. J. We consider it 
impolitic to sow oats with wheat if the wheat is sowed 
early enough to get well rooted before the ground freezes 
up, say before the middle of September. If sowed later, 
and sowed broadcast, mix the grain but sow on a still day. 
If the day be windy sow each kind of grain separately, 
using no more oats than you do wheat by measure. We 
have heard it stated that very late sown wheat may be 
drilled in after oats are sown broadcast and bushed or 
harrowed in, and that it will thus do very well. The ob- 
ject of sowing the oats is simply to provide a mulch for 
the wheat during Winter, where it is liable to winter-kill. 








Laying out Grounds.—“ A. T.,” Ky. 
Any work on landscape gafdening will furnish ‘the need- 
ed hints. Sargent’s edition of Downing’s Landscape 
Gardening is probably the best for an amateur. It is now 
out of print, but copies are often found in book stores. 





Sewing-Machines at the World’s 
Fair.—The machines which bore off prizes were 
Wheeler & Wilson’s, Howe’s, and two French machines, 
all in the same category. Wilcox & Gibbs’, I. M. 
Singer & Co.’s, and several foreign machines, received 
honorable mention. 

Good for Pennsylvania !—Canada this- 
tles. We learn from our exchanges that the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania have made it a criminal offense for any 
one to allow Canada thistles to go to seed on his farm, 
and a fine of $10 is imposed upon each established com- 
plaint—and besides, after five days’ notice, any one may 
enter another man’s grounds, cut up the thistles, and re- 
cover full costs, 


Raising Trees, Seeds, etc. 


Nurserymen and private persons even, have 
heretofore been large importers of fruit and or- 
namental trees, roses, etc., most of which were 
obtained in France and England. Seeds too, 
and flowering bulbs have been brought in im- 
mense quantities principally from England and 
Germany, as also seed wheat from the shores of 
the Black and Mediterranean seas, Without dis- 
cussing the policy of levying a heavy tax upon 








these importations, we will now only remark 
that the recently enacted laws laying a tax of 
80 per cent, advalorem upon them will necessa- 
rily stimulate the home production. It can not 
be considered a lack of patriotism to advise early 
preparations to supply our markets with home 
grown articles, At this season should the seeds 
and pits of fruit trees be saved, as well as seeds 
of many of the forest trees, especially the ever- 
greens, which should be collected and treated so 
as to secure the best results when planted. 
Farmers ought to save a larger. amount of the 
best grain, corn, and vegetables, than usual, and 
take additional pains with the ripening seedsof 
those vegetables set out in the Spring. For sev- 
eral years past seeds have been so cheap that 
many farmers have preferred to buy rather than 
raise theirown. This willno longerbe the case— 
at least for some kinds, The lover of flowers 
also should see that seeds of the finest sorts are 
saved for another season. The wide-awake nur- 
seryman will scarcely need the hint, but will at 
once make arrangements to raise his own pear, 
quince, plum and cherry and other stocks, most 
of which have heretofore been imported. 


Suan 


Laborers Wanted—Hint to Canadians. 
—_o— 

There has recently been a large exodus of 
laboring men to the British Provinces, and we 
learn that in some parts of the Canadas there is 
an excess of this class, seeking employment on 
any terms. In the Northern States, on the con- 
trary, there is likely to be a deficiency of 
efficient help, during a few months. The in- 
ducements to enlist directly, or as substitutes 
for those who cannot well leave their business, 
are now very large. The bounty for substitutes 
for nine months, will problably range from 6 to 
12, or more dollars per month, in addition to 
the Government pay of $13 a month, and all 
expenses. This will be liberal pay considering 
that the liability to actual danger will be very 
small. Probably few of the nine-months men 
will be actually called into the battle-field, and 
if they were all so called, a man’s chance, among 
300,000, of being hurt, would be a pretty re- 
mote one. Even supposing that 10,000 out of 
800,000 were killed or wounded, a man would 
even then have 299 chances of escape to 1 
chance of being injured, which is about as good 
a chance as he would have if employed on the 
water, or on railroads, or among machinery, in 
peaceful pursuits. We take it, therefore, that 
if the draft be actually made, there will be a 
large number who will gladly accept’ of the 
chance to go as substitutes at $18 to $25 a 
month (including bounty,) among the reserve 
nine-months men, rather than to accept $10 or 
$12 a month at farm labor. 

The hint we would offer, is, that men in the 
British Provinces will doubtless find it to their 
interest to come on and occupy the vacant 
places on our farms. We do not invite them 
here to enter the army, unless they choose. to 
come for the pay offered, for there are citizens 
enough here to meet all demands. It will be 
well, however, for all who thus come seeking 
employment, to bring along some certificate of 
actual Canadian citizenship, for there is a 
generally-settled purpose not to emply those 
men who have “skedaddled” to escape mili- 
tary service. Persons seeking employment 
here should, therefore, be able to show that. 
they do not belong to the class of returned run- 
aways. If actual citizens of other countries, 
of good character, they will be welcome to the 
vacant places on our farms, 
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Agriculturist Crop Reports. 


Breadth, Condition, and Prospects of the 
Principal Crops, Reliable Reports 
Gathered from the Whole Country. 


On pages 282 and 283 will be found further con- 
densed and very valuable reports on‘the state of 
the crops throughout the whole country. Except- 
ing for two or three crops, the reports are, on the 
whole, very favorable. The following summa- 
ry will be useful to those who have not the time 
and patience to examine the reports in detail. 


THE WEATHER—A. The average for the 
whole country, for the month ending August 10, 
is 10.6—({10 representing the average for five 
years past.) The best weather is reported from 
the States of Minnesota (134.), Missouri (13.), 
Wisconsin (10}.), Michigan (104.), Ohio (114-), 
New-York (11.), and New-England (10.). In 
Indiana (9}.), and Illinois (9%.) 

WINTER WHEAT.—B. The area as com- 
pared with last year is, for the whole country as 
11.8 to10, This average prevails in almost all 
sections. In Wisconsin the area is 163, against 
10 last year. In Ohio, 113. In Illinois, 11.4. 
In Michigan, 185.—-C—The surface as com- 
pared with the average for five years past is, for 
the whole country, 13}, or one-third increase.— 
D—The prospective yield for the whole country 
averages 12,6, that is fully one-fourth better than 
the average of other years! In the great wheat 
growing State of Ohio, the prospect averages 
over 16; in Indiana, 124 in Wisconsin, 12. As 
these reports come from judicious observers, 
they indicate unmistakably that, for the whole 
country, with the increased surface (13}), and 
the excellent prospects (12.6), the crop of Win- 
ter Wheat is this year largely in excess of an 
average one. Here are the reports of the pros- 
pective yield per acre as they range by States: 
Ohio, 16.12; Indiana, 12.52 ; Illinois, 10.1 ; Iowa, 
10.5; Missouri, 11.5; Nebraska, 8; Minnesota, 
16.66; Wisconsin, 12; Michigan, 8.33; New- 
York, 11.15; Pennsylvania, 12.8; New-Jersey, 
15; New-England, 9.2.——Extensive ravages 
by the “Chinch Bug,” are reported in Dane and 
La Fayette Counties, Wisconsin; and also in 
Delaware, Cedar, Lucas, Linn and Madison 
Counties, lowa.——The midge is reported as 
destructive in Orleans and Chautauqua Coun- 
ties, New-York. 

SPRING WHEAT.—Z£Z. The average area 
for the whole country as compared with last 
year, is reported at 12.4, or about one-fourth 
more. In Illinois, where much Spring Wheat 
is usually grown, the area as compared with 
last year is estimated at 7.6, or about one-fourth 
less. In Iowa, it is 10.9.——F—The area of 
Spring Wheat this year, as compared with the 
average for five years past, is 17.8, or 78 per cent 
above the usual surface. In Illinois, this falls 
to 7, while in Iowa it rises to 25.——G—The 
prospective yield per acre is, for the whole coun- 
try, 9, or one-tenth below the average. Illinois 
and Iowa report only a j average yield peracre; 
Michigan only + yield. The yield per acre, of 
Spring Wheat, will evidently be poor in those 
regions where this crop is most grown. The 
greater area will hardly make up the deficiency. 

INDIAN CORN.—H. The average surface 
for the whole country is reported as slightly 
above that of last year. In the great corn State 
of Illinois, the area is put 9 per cent below last 
year.—~I—As compared with the past five 
years, the area is this year put at 12.2 for the 
whole country. In Illinois it is 94, and in Iowa 


20.8.——E—The Prospects of the corn crop to 








August 10, are reported good, the average for 
the whole country being 10.2. Illinois stands 
at 10, or just an average. This, with a defi- 
ciency of 9 per cent in area, indicates a smaller 
crop than last year. Taking the whole of the 
great western corn-growing regions together, 
the increase of area, and the average good pros- 
pects, indicate about the same crop as last year. 
An early or late frost will, however, materially 
change the final yield. 

RYE—Column J, the area, and ¥, the pros- 
pects, indicate a yield about five per cent above 
the average, taking the whole country together. 

OATS.—Column JN represents the area, for 
the whole country, as being 12 per cent above 
the average; and O, the prospective yield per 
acre, as 8 per cent below; or less than average 
crop, on the whole. A considerable number of 
reports, especially from N. Y. and Penn., speak 
of much harm from the “ Aphis,” or “yellow 
insect.” At the West, “rust” is complained of. 

HAY.—Columns P and 2, indicate the area, 
and the yield per acre, to be about 15 per cent 
above the average. In New-York State, the 
yield per acre is 9 per cent below the average. 

POTATOES.—Columns S and 7% For the 
whole country the area and prospects, range 
above the average. 

FRUIT.—Apples (U) are very good in many 
States, the average prospect for the whole coun- 
try being about 70 per cent above average years. 
Peaches (V) are reported very good, or, for 
the whole country 24 times the average crop. 
The great apple growing regions report from a 
double toa triple crop, and few places any- 
where report less than a double one. 

SORGHUM.—Many reports from Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Iowa, represent a very large 
area. The'prospects, in different localities dif- 
fer materially, ranging from poor to double. 

BARLEY.—Thirty-five reports represent a 
larger area in most States except Ohio, and good 
prospects except in Licking Co., Ohio, Howard 
Co., lowa, and Chenango and Otsego Co.’s N. Y. 

GENERAL SUMMARY.. 


A careful examination and comparison of 
the many hundreds of reports from all parts of 
the country, indicate that, taken as a whole, 
the present year has been unusually favorable 
to our great agricultural interests. There are 
local exceptions, in various sections, some of 
which are noted above, but these are not ex- 
tensive enough to affect the general result. 





The Foreign Harvests. 
—o—_ 

As we are now reasonably sure of a large sur- 
plus of breadstuffs in this country, an important 
question is, whether our surplus will find a for- 
eign market, and on this subject we can speak 
with some degree of assurance. The Editor of 
the American Agriculturist has just returned 
from a trip through Great Britain, France, parts 
of Germany and Belgium, and reports: 

“T found the wheat harvest in progress on the 
Continent. From what I saw, and from the state- 
ments of many farmers, I judge the yield to be 
below the average. The large ared will in part 
make up the deficiency, but not wholly. In 
Great Britain the weather continued very wet 
up to the 24th of July, when a change occurred, 
and from that upto the 4th of August, the 
wheat crop continued to improve rapidly. But 
at the best, the damage to the growth by the 
wet weather all through the early Summer, can 
not be repaired. It is morally certain, therefore, 
that Great Britain will require a considerable 
amount of breadstuffs from abroad. Much of 
this could probably be obtained from the Con- 








tinent at some figure, but not at the prices for 
which it can be furnished by the United States. 
My present opinion is, that our own surplus 
grain (unless unprecedentedly large) will mostly 
be taken at prices which will yield a fair remu- 
neration to American farmers; but that very 
high prices can hardly be looked for. The 
present premium on gold is decidedly advanta- 
geous to the American grain markets. <A gold 
“sovereign,” counts at about $5 50 in the pur- 
chase of grain in America; in Russia, and Cen- 
tral Europe, it counts only as $4 75 or $4 80.” 


Home Again. 
aeeeees 

Unexpectedly, the writer has returned just 
in time to report himself in the closing editorial 
column of this paper.—After devoting some 
weeks to Great Britain, atthe Royal Agricultural 
and Horticultural Shows, etc., we started on a 
tour through France, Switzerland, Germany 
and Belgium, intending to study the agricul- 
ture, and agricultural Schools of those coun- 
tries. We had proceeded as far as Lyons, the 
great silk-growing region of France, when news 
came (by the way of London, of course,) that the 
principal army of our country was annihilated, 
that 75,000 men were hors du combat, and that 
the remnant of the army was about to surren- 
der unconditionally. With such disastrous news, 
false indeed as it proved, but told as truth, our 
future journey lost its interest, and we immedi- 
ately wrote to Liverpool and secured a passage 
to America in the first rapid steamer available. 
We felt ita duty to hurry home, if not to go 
into the army personally, at least to fill the 
place of some one who could do efficient ser- 
vice, to be ready to encourage our own brothers 
in the field, and to do all we could to promote the 
cultivation and profitable marketing of the great- 
est possible amount of the products of the soil, 
for the feeding our armies, and for sustain- 
ing our government.—But as hurried as was our 
journey abroad, by the diligent use of the time, 
and with unusual good health during every day’s 
absence, we were able to see and learn much 
that will, we trust, be of future use to our read- 
ers. We have no intention of writing out a 
connected journal of our travels, but will drop 
a hint here and there, from time totime, as may 
seem desirable. O. J. 








Our Country. 
‘6 Every Man to his Post!» 

If one thing more than another would make 
us earnest in our efforts to preserve our coun- 
try entire, it is the desire cf the aristocracy of 
the Old World, everywhere manifested—and es- 
pecially so in Englanad—to see this great Repub- 
lic of ours split up into fractions, with jarring 
interests and a prospect of unending strifes. 
Better that we make any required sacrifice of 
life and substance now, however great, than 
that our National Unity be dissolved, and war 
and discord be our perpetual heritage. We have 
recently stood upon some of the battle-ficlds of 
Europe, where the very soil is still fertile with 
the blood of hundreds of thousands of men— 
men slain in the wars concerning imaginary 
lines where Nature has made none. Our coun- 
try has no natural dividing lines. Let us be 
forewarned against all attempts to set up artifi- 
cial ones. Let every true American, native or 
foreign born, spare no effort now to preserve our 
country intact. It is even “sweet to die for one’s 
country.” Let “ Dulce est pro patria mori” be the 
watchword of every man who would vaiue a 
patriot’s grave above an ignoble life in a country 
rent to pieces by traitorous hands. 
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Engraved for the American Agriculiurist, 


Whoever gives this picture the most casual 
glance, if he is at all familiar with the breed, 
will recognize the well-bred South-down ; it ~e- 
quiresno name under the cut. Thestraight, broad 
backs, broad loins, long, full quarters, fine heads, 
deep chests, the carcass round and well filled out 
back ofthe shoulders, the short, fine limbs, close 
fleeces, and the breadth of chest indicated by 


the distance apart of the fore-feet, all show this | 


peerless breed of mutton sheep. Why is it that 
our animal portrait painters in this country, at 
least those whose pictures are engraved, so sel- 
dom succeed in giving any natural air and life 
to their productions? Perhaps the best talent is 
not often enough engaged. Portraits like the 
above, which might almost be called bleating 
likenesses, would be invaluable to a flock- 
owner who wanted to secure for his flock the 
notice and appreciation of the public. The 
sheep, and particularly the mutton sheep, occu- 
pies a place in economical husbandry, which 
can not be dispensed with, or supplied by any 
other animal. It isa great fault in American 
farming that over great districts sheep are so 
thoroughly ignored. They are an almost essen- 
tial element in high farming; with their intro- 
duction, root crops to be fed on the farm; clo- 
ver-lays fed off, and the sod, enriched by the 
droppings, turned under for wheat, the improve- 
ment and clearing up of wild and brush-grown 
pastures ; 
good farming, follow almost asa necessity. We 
say, therefore, keep sheep, and if mutton is an 
object, keep South-downs. 
_ rt @ oe — > oe a 
For the American Agriculturist. 
Cost of Harvesting Hay. 
eee 
IT had occasio.: to hire a meadow of nine acres 
the present season, and the notes from my field- 
book show the cost of the hay and of the har- 
vesting, and also throw some light upon the 
profits of farming. 


The rent of the Land was..............+.- 
Cutting grass with horse-mower.... Pe 

Raking four hours with horse-rake. “xe 
Curing and stacking seven tuns..........- 





This shows the cost of the hay in stack to be 
five dollars a tun. As it is worth fifteen, there 
is a profit of seventy dollars on the nine acres. 
But it is poor farming where grass yields under 
a tun to the acre, 4s in this case. Had the land 


tidy fences, and other evidences of 





yielded two tuns to the acre it would have cust 
no more to mow it and to rakeit. The only ad- 
ditional expense would have been in gathering, 
which would not have exceeded a dollar a tun. 
From accounts kept several years, I have ney- 
er been able to gather hay with the scythe and 
hand rake for less than three dollarsa tun. The 
expense in this is but a trifle over two dollars a 
tun. The farmer who owns his horse mower 


; and rake, I have no doubt can gather his hay 


fora dollar and-a-half a tun. What an infinite 


| relief the horse mowers and reapers are to hu- 





man muscles. 
ing in new fields every year. 
ee ee 


The Fall Fairs and Cattle Shows. 
ana awe 

These are likely to be held in undiminished 
numbers this season. Two years ago the cattle 
disease prevented the holding of many of these 
fairs, and last year the alarms of war either 
postponed them, or occasioned a thin attend- 
ance. But this year, notwithstanding the dis- 
turbed state of the country, and the multitudes 
that have joined the army, the usual number of 
fairs in the loyal States is likely to be held, 
judging from the premium lists and the an- 
nouncements we have seen. This is as it should 
be. There is no good reason why the fairs 
should not be opened with their usual attrac- 
tions. Our crop reports, embracing all the loyal 
States, show very conclusively that a larger 
breadth has been planted than in any former 
year, and perhaps we are justified in saying, 
that not an acre the less has been planted on 
account of the war. The demand for our 
breadstuffs in Europe, as well as the war, has 
stimulated production. Some probably have 
been influenced by the tradition that “ high 
prices rule in war.” Horsesand machines have 
so far taken the place of human muscles in the 
field, that we miss the labor taken by the army 
far less than we should have done ten years ago. 

Farm crops, on the whole, were never better, 
and the materials for a fine show are abundant 
on every hand. It is conceded that the wheat 
crop is a good deal better than the average; hay, 
with rare exceptions, is good, and grass abun- 
dant, which ought to put cattle in good con- 
dition. Fruit is plenty, which should make the 
horticultural department of the fairs unusually 


It is cheering to see them appear- 
CoNNECTICUT. 
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~ good, Manufactures in 
some branches are de- 
pressed, but there is the 
material fora good show 
in almost every county. 
Fairs which once might 
have been advocated as 
a farmer's holiday, have 
now become a necessi- 
ty. They give a few 
days of recreation after 
the pressing labors of 
the Summer are: over, 
and for this purpose 
they are worth all they 
cost. It does men of a 
common pursuit good 
to get together and have 
a celebration. It be- 
gets enthusiasm, and 
lightens the burdens of 
toil. But fairs are no 
longer mere holidays. 
They are schools of 
instruction, and no far- 
mer can afford to stay 
away from them, and lose their benefits. He 
can hardly fail to learn something that will 
make his capital and labor more available for 
the next year. Here all the improved seeds, 
and tools for lightening the labors of the hus- 
bandman, are on exhibition. Here are the model 
animals that will turn the vegetable products of 
his farm into the most animal products for sale. 
So long as one cow will make more milk, but- 
ter, and cheese, from the same pasture than 
another, it will be a matter of great importance 
to visit cattle shows, and study the models. 
These fairs have already done a great work for 
the farming interests of the country, and, we 
doubt not, are destined to do a still greater. 
The shrewdest and most successful farmers are 
the steady patrons of these institutions, always 
present in person as careful observers, and 
sending in samples of their stock and crops. 
The shows should lose nothing of their inter- 
est ina time of war. The ability of the coun- 
try to sustain its burdens, will depend very 
much upon the prosperity of our agriculture. 
With our granaries full of wheat and corn, and 
our fields covered with flocks and herds, we 
shall be able to continue this war for years to 
come, if it be necessary. Let us go up to the 
fairs then in full force, old and young, and take 
with us the best samples of our handiwork—the 
products of the field, garden, and orchard, and 
the best specimens of our flocks and herds, 
There is pleasure and profit at the fair, 


Ou 
——— @ 


Hogs on Dung Hills. 
—sigeet 

The practice of keeping swine in a pen or 
small yard containing the manure etc, thrown 
out from the barn, is not to be commended. 
The hogs may find some fodder among the 
refuse hay and straw; they may improve the 
heap by turning it over and mixing their own 
ordure with the same; but we question whether 
it is a good thing for the swine. They become 
dirty and scabby, and sometimes lose essential- 
ly in vigor and health. Perhaps the injury 
cames partly from the heat and the gases con- 
stantly inhaled from the fermenting manure. 

It is much better, we think, to keep hogs in 
quarters by themselves, and as clean and sweet 
as possible. Give them dry and commodious 





pens, with plenty of clean straw in their beds. 
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When to Sell a Colt. 

A farmer makes quite as much money by sell- 
ing at the right time as by cheapness in pro- 
duction. Stock as well as crops are kept too 
long for the greatest profit. A bushel of pota- 
toes sold in July frequently brings a dollar; in 
September, forty cents, though the cost of pro- 
duction is the same. A lamb sold in time for 
three dollars, often brings more net profit 
than the fat wether sold at two years old. A pig 
will frequently bring four dollars at eight weeks 
old. Ateight months well fattened, he will only 
bring twenty dollars, after eating twenty dollars’ 
worth of provender. With this result it is easy 
to see the time to sell pigs in some sections. 

It is not so easy to know when to dispose of 
a young horse. As a colt he may sell at weaning 
time, say four months old, for twenty dollars, 
or fifty, if a handsome animal. It has not cost 
much to raise him, for he has lived on his moth- 
er’s milk, and she has paid her way by her work. 
But when he is put up for the winter, his keep- 
ing begins to count. He can do nothing in the 
way of self support un‘:l three years old, and it 
were better perhaps not to work him much even 
then. If well kept he can not cost much less 
than a hundred dollars before he is fit to work, 
in any region where hay is worth fifteen dollars 
a tun. He may sell for three hundred dollars or 
more, but the chances are that he will sell for no 
more than the cost of his keeping. The farmer 
may not lose any thing, but he will only have 
made a fair market for his hay and pasture. In 
the sale of a colt during his first Summer or Fall, 
the price is nearly all profit. There is little risk 
about it, and the venture is made a certainty. 
[f the sire be a blooded animal, the colt will gen- 
erally sell for enough more to pay for the price 
of his services, and often to pay for them many 
times over. It is most in keeping with our call- 
ing to make the profits sure, though small. 


a 


Cattle-Comforts. 

Mr. Eprror:—I hear and read a great deal 
about having good horses, fat cattle, and the 
like: also, a good deal about feeding them on 
this or that, but I don’t hear much about trying 
to make our stock comfortable and positively 
happy. I want my cattle and horses not only 
to live, but to enjoy life as they go along, just 
as their master does. A really good-hearted 
man will take pains to please and gratify his do- 
mestic animals: he will strive to attach them to 
his person, so that they will know his voice and 
step, and always be glad to see him. Do you 
get my idea? 

Well, this is the way I work it: In cold weath- 
er, Isee to it that my cattle have wholesome 
food, and as much of it as they will eat up clean. 
I see to it that they have a variety, also—hay of 
various kinds, oat-straw, corn-stalks, roots and 
grain, cooked and uncooked. Milch cows, fat- 
ting cattle and working cattle, all thrive best 
and keep happy on a variety. 

Of course, I don’t neglect giving them com- 
fortable quarters, whenever they need shelter. 
Come out here, Sir, and see my stalls and my 
sheds, and my dry, well-littered yards, if you 
doubt. Experience shows me—and I know you 
teach the same doctrine—that stock will eat 
about twice as much fodder, if they are kept out 
in the wind, and pinched with the cold. But, 
letting go the dollars and cents, I want to see 
my family, rational and irrational, happy. SoI 
go in for good quarters. In addition to this, 
temperance man as Iam, I believe in good drinks 











for my stock. I won’t compel them to wade a 
half mile through mud and snow to a stream of 
water, but I have got up a penstock in a clean 
corner of the yard, which pours into a large tub, 
and the overflow goes into a long trough, so 
that quite a number of cattle can drink at once. 
My cattle are salted once a week regularly the 
year round. Some people keep it afore them 
all the time; and some cattle never see it. 

But this in the general. Besides this, I go 
out of my way often to please my friends at the 
barns. In the Summer,I seldom go into the 
pasture without taking along an ear or two of 
corn, or a handful of oats, to give to the first horse 
or cow I meet: and I’m sure to meet some crea- 
ture in double quick. They flock around me as 
soon as I come into their domain. And when I 
go out to the barn to harness a horse or to yoke 
up the cattle, I take into the stall a sweet apple, 
or something else that will please the poor crea- 
tures. I speak pleasantly to them, and caress 
and fondle them. BesureIdo. In this way, 
they become gentle and kind, and are plainly. 
much attached to me. None buta fool or a hard- 
hearted man will doubt that they are made hap- 
py by such treatment. Now, when I deal so 
with my horses and oxen, they will do for me 
whatever service I ask. When they are at work, 
I give them to understand that they must mind, 
and they always do. But I neverover-work them. 
I have lived long enough to know what a fair 
load is, and I never mean to tax them beyond 
their strength, nor work them for too long a 
time. In this way, they learn to confide in me; 
they never revolt, but work cheerfully. 

A CoMFORT-LOVING FARMER. 
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Tim Bunker on Swamps Turning Indian. 
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“So you see it’s turnin’ Injun agin,” said Dea- 
con Little, as he looked into the horse-pond lot 
where I was mowing with the machine. 

“T guess you did’nt make so much eout of me 
in that bargain as you tho’t for, Squire Bunker,” 
said Jake Frink, as he joined the Deacon at the 
fence a few days ago. 

“What evidence of Indian do you see in this 
grass ?” I inquired. 

“ Plenty on’t,” answered the Deacon. “There's 
dock, and rushes, and brakes—I told you so. I 
never knew it to fail. A reclaimed swamp allers 
turns Injun arter a year or two.” 

“And you hain’t got more’n half the grass 
you had last year,” chimed in Jake Frink. 
“ Neow Squire, I du say, if you’re sick of your 
bargain, I'll take that lot back agin at jest half 
the price you gin me—and that is mighty fair.” 

“How much hay will 1 get here to the acre 
think you?” I inquired of Jake. 

a Wall neow, naber, it'll be tight squeezin’ to 
git a ton and a half, and the first crop was three 
tun three year ago.” 

“ And that tun and a half,” I replied, “ will be 
worth $25. Taking out $3 for cost of harvest- 
ing, and four more for interest of land and cost 
of manure, it leaves $18, or the interest on $300 
anacre. Should I be a wise one to sell it for 
$10 an acre ?” 

“But see them rushes and brakes, Squire Bun- 
ker,” exclaimed the Deacon, “ You see the Al- 
mighty made that a swamp, and I guess you 
won't make any thing else eout on’t if you keep 
tryin’ from neow till doomsday.” 

“Well, Deacon, you see nothing else grew 
here but such things, and sour grasses, four 
years ago, and since I put in the drains, and 
stocked it down, we have had less of them every 
year. There is a hundred pounds of good hay 





where there is one pound of such stuff. You 
can not expect sile that is full of old brake 
roots, and rushes, to say nothing of foul seed, 
never to show a sign of the old vegetation.” 

“Nothin’ will come of it. You never can 
make upland where the Almighty has made a 
swamp.” 

“That’s so,” responded Jake. “Better take 
$10 an acre, and trade back. It will be all moss 
another year—see if it ain’t.” 

This talk of a July morning shows pretty 
well the prejudices of some of my neighbors 
against draining. They want to find an excuse 
for doing nothing, and thus set up a standard 
for reclaimed land, that they would not think 
of applying to land that needs no draining. If 
it shows any remains of the old grasses, and 
rushes, it is of course going back again to 
swamp. If it don’t continue to bear three tuns 
of hay to the acre, they hail you with, “I knew 
it would be so; the land is running out.” 

Now I hold, that we ought not to expect any 
more of reclaimed land than we do of any good 
upland. If it performs as well as that, it is.clear 
enough that draining pays. No upland that I 
have ever cultivated will keep up a yield of two 
or three tuns to the acre, without manure. It is 
very good land that yields a tun and a half three 
years after laying down. I never expected the 
horse pond lot to do any better, but it has disap- 
pointed me in this respect, and has held out bet- 
ter without manure than any undrained land 
upon the farm. I should have given it a-top- 
dressing last year, if I had not wanted to see 
how it would hold out. The yield was quite two 
tuns, though Jake Frink saw a quarter less. 
With manure I can get three tuns easier than I 
can get two upon upland. 

The rushes and sour stuff that Deacon Little 
makes such a fuss about, grow smaller every 
year, and will soon disappear entirely. There 
is, however, a need of one more drain in this 
lot, to make perfect work, and that I calculated 
on when I began the job. I did not care to be 
at the expense of putting it down unless it was 
necessary. It was just fifty feet between the 
last two drains I laid down, and I can see now 
that it needs another just half way between. It 
has always been too wet along this middle line, 
the grass has not been so heavy, and it is here 
that the brakes and rushes are found principal- 
ly. It is as clean as ciphering can make it, that 
there ought to be another drain there. Indeed, 
I have lost considerable money by waiting so 
long, say half a tun of hay annually for three 
years. But what I have lost in money I have 
gained in knowledge. It is worth something to 
know just when and where to drain. For such 
land as this twenty-five feet is none too near, 
and three feet is none too deep. I would drain 
three inches deeper if I could get the fall. But 
three feet makes very good work, and land so 
drained I am sure will never turn Indian. 

I never was fool enough to suppose that such 
land would keep up to three tuns to the acre 
without manure of some kind. But some men 
demand this, and because drained swales and 
swamps will not take care of themselves, they 
think draining a failure. This is unreasonable. 
Parson Spooner preached a few Sundays ago 
about “ not muzzling the ox that treads out the 
corn,” applying it, among other things, to giv- 
ing a good bounty to the soldiers. You see, 
Hookertown took the hint next town meeting- 
day, and voted $100 to every man that would 
enlist. I thought the truth would apply to the 
sile, as well as to soldiers, and oxen. It is about 
the best worker man has got, and we have no 
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business to starve it. I suppose I ought to have 
been thinking of something else on Sunday, but 
the application hit my case so exactly, that I 
made up my mind right off that I wouldn’t 
muzzle the horse-pond lot any longer. It gota 
dose of manure right away after mowing, with- 
out fail. The grass looks as green as a leek 
now, as much as to say, “Thank you, Squire 
‘ Bunker, for your kind attentions.” 

But Mrs. Bunker’s mind took another tack, 
thinking, I suppose, how the bounty was going 
to help enlistments, and that the new soldiers 
would help John down on the James river; 
she thought it wan’t worth while to have Par- 
son Spooner muzzled after such a sermon, and 
hinted that I had better leave a barrel of pota- 
toes and a hind quarter of lamb at the parson- 
age next day. Well, you see, that was a scrip- 
tural application of the doctrine, and as I be- 
lieve in facing the music, I left them, and added 
a bag of corn on my account, anda beef ham, 
that he might know that the oxen and corn part 
of his text at least was remembered. 

But to return to the subject, as Mr. Spooner 
sometimes says in the pulpit, I think we make 
agreat mistake in not top-dressing our meadows 
oftener, say as often as once in two years. Ina 
small lot of an acre and a quarter, where I cut 
four tuns last year, I only cut three this, and 
the only difference was in manure. Five dol- 
lars worth of compost would have made a 
difference of at least one tun of hay. 

Deacon Little and Jake Frink are mighty 
afraid of having too large grass. Jake often 
says that he had rather have “two tun than 
three to the acre.” Now I don’t believe this no- 
tion, that heavy grass makes less nutritious fod- 
der than light. A beef steak out of a corn-fed 
ox is enough-sight better than one out of a thin 
grass-fed animal. Why should not grass from 
a well-fed soil be more nourishing. I have 
watched this thing at the manger pretty close, 
and have grown three tuns and a half to an 
acre, and I have never yet got hay so big that 
the cattle would not eat it up clean. Cut your 
heavy grass a little earlier, and cure it well, and 
there is no trouble about making good fodder, 
A well drained, corn-fed sile never turns Indian, 
Jake Frink to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Hookertown, Yours to command, 
Aug. 15th, 1862, TimotTHy Bunker, Esq. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
Experiments with Concentrated Manures 
on Grass, 

Mr. Eprror:—Will these manures pay? This 
is the question. To test it I measured off four- 
rod plots on a piece of old meadow that had 
been hard cropped for years without manure. 
Ithad produced in past years not over three 
fourths of a tun of hay tothe acre. The plots 
ran from the road off toward the middle of the 
meadow, and were intended to. be as near alike 
as possible, though the result shows that plot 1, 
next to the road, was alittle above the average. 
The manures were sown on the 17th of May, 
broadcast, without any composting, as in the 
following table: 


soy 

No. Quanty. Value, Weight va In- 

* of hay. $15, ?. Y Gn creased, 
1—Nothing.. oe @2lbs. 
2—Peruvian Guano 17ibs. 50 ot 54 ibs, 
3—Fish Guano..... 40 lbs. 50 ‘72.1bs. 54 28 Ibs. 
4—Lloyd’s qt phos 211bs, 750 49 lbs. 36 =... Ibs, 
5—Manip’ed Guano 21lbs. .50 92 Ibs. 69 43 Ibs, 


It will be seen that the weight of hay on No. 
4 is less than that on No.1, which is pretty con- 
vincing proof that No, 1 being next to the wall 
was more than an average. The superphosphate 
of lime, though a brand of high reputation, pro- 


‘grass next year. 





duced no effect whatever. I have therefore as- 
sumed 49 pounds asthe average yield of the 
plots without any manure. The yield is the 
best in the case of the Peruvian guano, and the 
manipulated and fish guanos stand next in order. 
In no case does the manure pay the first year, 
if the value of hay is reckoned at fifteen dollars 
a tun. 

The failure to make these fertilizers pay the 
first season I attribute to two causes, the late- 
ness of the application, May 17th, and the lack 
of absorbents. In experiments made several 
years ago the guano and superphosphate of lime 
were mixed with charcoal cinders, and applied 
April 4th during a rain. Butin this case no ab- 
sorbents were mixed with the fertilizers before- 
hand, and no rain fell for ten days after the ap- 
plication. Probably some of the ammonia was 
lost, and doubtless some of the strength of the 
manure will appear in the aftermath, and in the 
In the use of the fertilizers 
with absorbents, and in an early application, 
there was shown to be .a clear profit above the 
cost the first year. The experiment goes to es- 
tablish the following positions : 

That concentrated fertilizers should have ab- 
sorbents mixed with them before application. 
That they should be applied early in the season 
as a top-dressing for grass. That it is still a 
doubtful matter whether they can be made to 


pay the first season they are applied. 
JONATHAN. 
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Two Strings to the 1 Bow. 
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It is the practice of large farmers, in some 
parts of the country, to devote their entire en- 
ergies, and the resources of the farm, to only 
one or two crops annually. At the extreme 
South, it is cotton or sugar ; in other States it is 
corn or tobacco, At the West, it is often wheat 
or corn; and at the East, in some districts, it is 
hops. In Ireland, the potato crop is the main 
reliance of the hungry population; and when 
that fails, famine stares them in the face, Eng- 
land relies so much: on her grain crop, that a 
failure of it begets a panic. 

This plan works well, at home and abroad, 
provided the season is entirely favorable to the 
particular crop. But urftimely frosts will come, 
notwithstanding our plans and expectations; in- 
sects will revel in the immense fields, however 
valuable in prospect to their owner; unseason- 
able rains will fall; rust and worms, and mani- 
fold other evils will beset us on every side. 
And when the calamity comes, it is a great one. 
We have intrusted our fortunes all to the keep- 
ing of one frail boat, and when that goes down, 
all our hopes are wrecked. Who does not see 
that in this course of farming one is incurring 
too great a risk? It is like investing one’s whole 
fortune in a single kind of railroad stock, and 
that very unreliable. It is a sounder policy to 
distribute one’s chances over a wider surface. 
It is far safer to raise three or more different 
crops; then, if one or more fail, there is yet 
something to fall back upon. It is very true, 
that this does not make so great a show for an 
ambitious farmer. The proceeds do not come 
in all at once, in so large amounts, as when a 
single great crop is gathered and sold. But in 
the long run, the proceeds are larger, as they 
certainly are surer. It is better to have five 
years of moderate and regular profits, than one 
year of large gains followed by four years of 
losses. Better, so far as the mere money results 
are concerned; better for one’s habitual peace 
of mind, and better for one’s morals. 

When the mania for any kind of speculation 
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prevails in the land, a few large fortunes are 
made, but many men are ruined. Many become 
suddenly rich, and then as suddenly poor. Sa- 
gacious and observing financiers tell us that the 
most successful and sure way to amass proper- 
ty is to avoid all unnecessary risks, and to be 
satisfied with steady and small gains. Apply 
this to agriculture. Well has one written: “A 
farm which depends for its profit on butter, 
fruit, cheese, timber, cattle, hogs, corn, wheat, 
potatoes, flax, etc., makes, perhaps, but a little 
on each crop; but the rains which come in drops 
are useful, while those which come in torrents, 
and raise freshets, leave great mischief behind.” 


Reclaiming & Salt Marshes—The Object to 
be Gained, and How to Do it. 


_——@—— 

The reclaiming of salt marshes is every year 
attracting more attention among our shore farm- 
ers, and the work is so simple, and the results 
so lasting and valuable, that nothing is wanting 
but a knowledge of the details of this business, 
to lead to the reclaiming of thousands of acres 
of now worthless lands. The impracticability 
of growing upland grasses upon them rests upon 
the fact that the tide rises and falls, in the 
streams and creeks that pass through them, every 
twelve hours. The hight of the tide varies con- 
siderably, not only at different phases of the’ 
moon, (the full tides coming with every full 
moon) but in different localities. Thus the aver- 
age tide at Throggs Neck, L. I., issome two feet 
higher than at Watch Hill, at the East end of 
Long Island Sound. The difference between 
high and low water increases as you go west- 
ward, along the shores of this Sound. Of 
course marshes at the west end admit of a great- 
er fall of water, and can be drained deeper than 
at the east end. But as the difference is three 
or four feet between high and low water in the 
least favored spot, there is no lack of fall that 
will prevent drainage in any salt marsh. 

Most of these marshes are actually above 
the tide four fifths of the time. It is only 
in heavy easterly gales, and at the full moons, 
that the water covers them. The full sea at 
other times will not even make the ditches bank- 
full. The object to be gained by an embank- 
ment and tide-gate is, to shut off the access of 
the salt water altogether, or at least to confine 
it to the creek and ditches that may be made for 
the purpose of drainage. Simple as the idea of 
a tide-gate is, we have rarely found a person 
who had any idea of the mode of their opera- 
tion, if he had not seen one at work. Twice 
every day the salt marsh is flooded and again 
drained, by the action of the tides. Were the 
tide to be shut out, fresh water would accumu- 
late more or less within the dike. In heavy 
freshets there might be a very considerable ac- 
cumulation of water, but it would be fresh, and 
might stand forhours, or days even, upon the 
land without damage. If a dike or dam be 
built high enough, tight enough, and strong 
enough to shut out and keep out the sea, and 
only a single sluice or flume be left through which 
the water can flow, and this flume be so con- 
structed that by the action of the water a gate 
will close it the moment the water tends to flow 
in, while when there is no pressure on the out- 
side the gate freely opens to let the water out, 
the whole is accomplished. 

The engravings represent different views or 
“elevations” of a tide-gate built recently by 
Colonel L. B. Hanks, at Mystic, Conn., which 
has completely shut off the tides from about three 
acres of marsh, which he is laying out as a 
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lawn. As the tide-gate presents the main diffi- 
culty to those who are thinking of making this 
improvement, we give a particular description. 
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Fig. 2. 

As the object 
is to give the 
water which 
accumulates 
inside a single 
passage out, 

Fig. 3. and perfectly 
to exclude water from without, there must be 
a water-tight flume or trunk in which, or against 
which, the gate swings. Fig. 1, represents the 
side elevation of this flume, ten feet long and 
five high. This crosses through the embank- 
ment or dike, and must be made water-tight on 
the outside by a framing of plank, and by pack- 
ing some tenacious earth—clay, or clayey soil— 
around it—called in engineering, puddiing. 

The gate, C, is suspended from the top of the 
uprights 4. B., the hinge being the cross piece. 
Fig. 3 shows the bottom of the flume, and the 
manner in which the planks are spiked on tothe 
frame. The side elevation shows the gate as 
pressed outward by the current, when the tide 
is falling. When the tide rises the gate is press- 
ed from c to d, where a strip of plank is nailed 
at the bottom and sides of the flume, at ¢, mak- 
ing, aS nearly as possible, a water-tight joint 
when the gate is closed. The planking is merely 
jointed or rabbeted together; all else is left in 
the rough. The material for the whole is chest- 
aut. The sills, caps, and posts are 3x4 inch 
stuff, the gate posts 4x6, and the gallows posts 
2x8. Two inch planking is used for sides, bot- 
tom and gate. The costfor lumber and carpen- 
tershould not exceed fifteen dollars. Thisthick- 
ness and size of material is enough for a tide- 
gate, where the rise and fall is not over six feet. 
The higher the tide rises, the stronger the gate, 
flume and dike should be made. 

The embankment here is made in the follow- 
ing manner: First a ditch is opened along the 
line of the dike two feet wide, and going down 
to the hard pan, which in this marsh is about 
three feet below the surface. The sod taken 
from the ditch is placed grass side out, for the 
outer wall of the dike, making a terrace two feet 
high along the whole line. The rest of the con- 
tents of the ditch are piled up against the sod, to 
strengthen it. The ditch thus cleaned out is 
filled with yellow loam or any clayey soil, and 
packed hard with a rammer to make it imper- 
vious to the water. A bank of the same mate- 
rial is raised above the top of the ditch some 
eighteen inches, and packed in the same manner. 
Four or five feet from the inside line of this 
ditch another is dug four feet wide. The sod is 
taken for the inside wall of the dike, and to fin- 
ish up the outer wall. The contents are also 
put upon the embankment. The whole is fin- 
ished off with gravel, or any convenient soil, on 
top, making a fine walk. By enlarging the di- 
mensions of the dike, it may be,made a carriage- 
drive or cart-path, with decided adyantage to 














its solidity. As nearly all the material for the 
embankment is found upon the spot, the ex- 
pense is much less than one would suppose. 
The cost does not exceed two and a half dollars 
arod. One of the advantages of this kind of 
embankment is that it grows stronger with 
time. The turf upon the outside being washed 
with the tide, soon knits together by the growth 
of the marine grasses, and presents all the at- 
tractions of a green terrace. It should not be 
forgotten that the width and hight of the dike 
must always be proportioned to the hight of the 
tides. In some places an embankment six feet 
high and ten feet across will be none too strong 
to resist the pressure of the high tides. As the 





whole success of reclaiming these marshes 
hinges upon the permanence of the embankment 
and of the tide-gate, no pains or expense should 
be spared at these points necessary to secure 
good materials and thoroughness of construction. 

We are glad to learn that the hints thrown 
out by this journal upon this improvement have 
been very highly appreciated, and that these 
waste lands are beginning to absorb some of 
the spare capital of our farmers upon the coast. 





No class of lands present a more inviting field | 
for industry, or offer a surer prospect of reward. 





Some Hints about Hen-Houses. 
a ae 

The profit of a good hen-house is realized in 
the winter. All hens will lay in the Spring and 
more or less in the Summer and Autumn, but 
only these which have warm, well lighted, 
comfortable, well ventilated houses will lay in 
the Winter. The present is a favorable time 
of the year to put up a hen-house, or alter over, 
repair, whitewash, and put in order old ones, 

In order to succeed with poultry, they must be 
clean, well fed, have comfortable roosts and nest 
boxes, warm but well ventilated quarters, and 
yard room. They may not be too crowded, nor 
subject to scares, or handling. Neither may 
great numbers be kept together. For the com- 
fort of the poultry-man things must be conve- 
niently arranged. And to gratify his taste all 
should be architecturally appropriate and hand- 
some. Expensiveness is not an element of beau- 
ty, and particularly in things of straight-forward 
practical utility. To most minds it detracts from 
the enjoyment of an otherwise excellent struc- 
ture. Some natural, simple ornamentation is well. 

The amount of space to be allowed to each 
hen is variously estimated. If the house be 12 
feet deep from front to rear, ‘and the hens have a 
good yard, there may surely be as many hens 
kept as the house is feet long, and in our opinion 
twice as many, That is, a 12x20 house 'will ac- 
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commodate 20 hens at least, and we think 40 a3 
well as not. Each hen will then have about 
6 square feet of floor room; and if the room is 
8 feet high, 48 cubic feet each, which is equiva- 
lent to a coop 8 feet 7 inches square and of the 
same hight. We would not keep more than 40 
or 50 hens in the same apartment, It is much 
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Fig. 2—PLAN FOR A HEN-HOUSE. 

Explanations.—A, ash-box; D, door; F, feed boxes; G, 
glazed windows; #, hole for ingress and egress of hens; N, 
nest boxes; Z?, roosting ladders—the one with short rounds 
fixed, the other hinged upon it, and capable of being lifted 
up horizontal in hot weather; on one end of this is a cleat- 
ladder, to be put under when the ladder isin a horizontal 
position. The dotted shading under the ladders represents 
the muck on which the droppings fall, and are composted. 
better to divide them and prevent communica- 
tion entirely. When too large numbers of hens 
are confined together, dis- 
ease in various forms almost 
always breaks out among 
them, destroying the profits. 
The hen-house must also be 
light. It can not be too light. 
The cut we give of the poul- 
try-house put up by Mr. Be- 
ment, the famous poultry- 
man, for Mr. Vassar of Po’- 
keepsie, has the entire front 
of glass, even to the peak of 
the roof. It is frequently 
convenient to adapt room in 
the barn or some out-house 
or shed to a hennery. This 
is often better than building 
a separate structure, for 
it is warmer, and easier 
reached in stormy weath- 
er. The best floor for a hen-house is a ce- 
ment one, in which there is an abundance of 
small stones. In a hen-house 20x12 and 8 feet 
high, there should be on the floor a dust box to 
contain ashes, which should be about 6x24 fect, 


and a foot deep; a tier of nest boxes extending 





Fig. 3—Aa WATER FOUNTAIN. 


| across one end or on the back side of the room, 


one foot wide and ten feet long; a feeding box 
or two which would occupy about 3 square feét 


| each; a water trough or fountain taking two 
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more square feet, and finally a pile of muck or 
earth under the roosting ladders about 8x8 feet. 
Thus fully 2-5ths of the floor would be occupied, 
leaving none too much space to get about con- 
veniently and take care of forty hens. 

The roosting ladders should be horizontal and 
fixtures—at least one should be. The plan is 
very good to have one ladder 3 feet wide, 

_and for such a house as we describe, about 8 feet 
long, supported level about 6 feet high (or not 
nearer than 2 feet to the ceiling) in one of the 
rear corners of the room and along one end. 
The rounds should be an inch and a half in di- 
ameter, and about 14 inches apart. A post will 
be required, or a wire from the ceiling, to sup- 
port one end. Against this ladder another may 
be fastened, extending from the floor up to the 
fixed ladder and hinged upon it, so that it may 
be lifted up and fastened in a horizontal po- 
sition. The ladder should be a little over eight 
feet long and the rounds two feet apart, the up- 
per one being two feet from the end. 

The water fountain, (fig. 3,) is a very conve- 
nient way of supplying poultry with water. It 
is a simple contrivance, consisting of only a 
tight keg-barrel, with a hole in the bung, and a 
tube of elder with the pith punched out, insert- 
ed. The barrel is filled with water, the bung 
and tube put in tight, placed so that when it is 
rolled over to its place in the frame, the bung will 
be undermost, and the tube will reach nearly to 
the bottom of the earthern pan or trough set 
below. The water will flow out, as the air bub- 
bles ascend within, as shown in the upper sec- 
tion. As soon as the water closes the mouth of 
the tube, no more air can get in, and no more 
water will flow out—so the supply will be con- 
stant until it is all gone. A large bottle invert- 
ed, the neck being passed through a hole ina 
board nailed across the top of a trough, will 
answer for a small flock, or a coop—very well. 
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Reclamation of Swamp Land. 
Ss 

Some time since we received from the South- 
boro’ (Mass.) Farmers’ Club, a statement made 
by Peter Walker of that place, with reference to 
some successfully-reclaimed swamp land. He 
had purchased the farm about two years before, 
the greater part of it being covered with small 
wood brush and brakes; at the time of making 
the statement it was nearly all reclaimed, and 
producing annually at the rate of two tuns of 
excellent hay to the acre. After having thor- 
oughly drained it, so that the water was lowered 
at least two feet from the surface of the muck 
swamp, he proceeded as described by himself, 
in the following extract: 

“My method is to dig it up with the breaking- 
up hoe, for it is impossible to plow it until the 
sod is rotted. I have dug more or less for 7 or 
8 years, usually soon after haying is over, 
planting with potatoes two years, when the sods 
are sufficiently rotted to seed down to grass. I 
put a small quantity of raw manure in the hill 
for potatoes, and before seeding down, in the 
winter, I carry on gravel to give the surface a 
covering of about three inches, and when the 
frost is out of the surface sufficient to get in the 
seed, I sow and harrow in Herdsgrass seed and 
nothing else, and without manure. In the Fall 
following I spread on compost manure. 

“Tn August 1859 I dug up half an acre, more 
than half of which was covered with a hard 
brake sod. In September following I turned the 
sods over to prevent the grass and brakes from 
starting up. The first week in May following I 
planted the piece with potatoes, carried out raw 








manure with the wheelbarrow, put a small quan- 
tity in the hill, and covered the potatoes with 
the sods, some of which were sufficiently rotted 
for that purpose. Hoed them twice, making 
the hills entirely of the sods. Dug the potatoes 
in September last, and the average yield was a 
bushel to nine hills—about 380 bushels per acre, 
the hills being about 8} feet apart each way. 
From my experience, I am firm in the belief 
that the true way to succeed in reclaiming swamp 
muck land, is, to drain so as to drop the water 
at least two feet, (or better, three feet,) then 
plow, or dig up with a breaking-up hoe, and let 
the sods rot, instead of burning, or covering at 
first with gravel or sand as many do.” 


, 
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Bag Holders Again. 


We have given several descriptions of contriv- 
ances for holding bags, (Vol. XX, p. 862, and 
this volume, p. 44,) having vivid memories of ach- 
ing armsin our boyhood, and of blame often wor- 
thily bestowed for having failed in our own per- 

, formance, §o it isin no 
small degree from our 
sympathy for the boy 
bag-holders that we give 
our readers descriptions 
of two inventions which 
we have no doubt are 
excellent. The first is 
Hostetter’s patent, made 
by J. R. Hoffer, Mount 
Joy, Pa., and is very easy 
to understand. On the 
front of a light truck, 
“about 3} feet long by 11 
inches wide, a frame is 
ra attached, having at the 
upper end two stout divergent wires project- 
ing as shown in the cut. The top edge of the 
bag is turned over these wires, and held firm by 
the two fiat, wedge-shaped buttons which turn 
down and wedge in between the frame and the 
wires, The frame may then be raised to accom- 
modate the length of any bag not more than 
four feet long. When so raised, it is held in its 
place by the cord (j 
and ratchet-wheel 
seen on the right 
hand side of the 
truck. When filled, 
the bag may be 
wheeled off wher- 
ever desired. Such 
a truck bag-holder 
must be very desi- 
rable wherever ma- 
ny bags are filled ; 
and moved, par- 
ticularly in mills 
and country stores. 

The second is a 
home-made. _— bag- 


holder, a descrip- 
tion of which is received from a subscriber 


to the Agriculturist, Mr. J. Moore, of LaSalle Co., 
Ill. We give a description of it nearly in his 
own language, premising, however, that we have 
made a slight addition to the sketch sent, in at- 
taching the foot-piece or base to the upright. 

“T herewith send you for the benefit of your 
readers a description of a bag-holder of my own 
invention, which I have used for some time, and 
like it much. It holds a bag better than any 
boy can hold it, and is so simple that a farmer 
can make one in half an hour, of material cost- 
ing less than a dime. As grain bags are gener- 
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ally of uniform length, it is not necessary that 
the hooks should be movable up and down, and 
the spring of the long wires will adapt the hold- 
er to bags of any width. Description—It is sim- 
ply an upright board, 4 feet long, and 14 inches 
wide, which must be fastened in a perpendicular 
position, either by nailing it to the side of a box 
or bin, or by securing it to a base of some kind. 
There are seen four hooks on which the bag 
hangs while being filled, two short ones upon 
the board, just high enough to let the bag touch 
the bottom. The other long hooks are of wire, 
one sixth of an inch in diameter, and 18 inches 


long, with a short crook and sharp point at the 
top, (shown enlarged at one side); the lower ends 


are driven into the edge of the board, and the 
upper ends standing out 5 or 6 inches in front, 
2 inches lower than the small hooks.” 





Drilling Wheat—Drills. 


There is scarcely any operation of farming 
concerning which practice, in different parts of 
the country, varies more than in this. The grain 
drill is a rare sight in New-England, and rare 
also in many parts of the Middle and Western 
States and Canada. Still, wherever its use is 
common, it is held in very high estimation. In 
saving seed alone, a drill more than paysthe in- 
terest on its cost. The risk of winter-killing is 
greatly diminished, and an even seeding is readi- 
ly secured. In the following communication 
from Mr. A. Linton, of Chester Co., Pa., written 
in response to a request from ourselves, the ad- 
vantages are very simply and strongly set forth, 
and deserve the attention of every wheat grow- 
er who does not use the drill: 


THE USE OF THE DRILI. 

To say any thing advocating the use of the drill 
in sowing wheat in.this section of country, would 
be as superfluous as to discuss the excellencé of an- 
thracite for fuel, or the utility of steam as a motive 
power. The use of the wheat drill is so nearly uni- 
versal here on all land where it can be used, that 
the sight of a field sown in the old fashioned broad 
cast way is a rare occurrence, 

The advantages of drilling wheat may be very 
briefly stated as follows: it distributes the seed 
more evenly over the ground than is generally done 
in broadcast sowing; the wheat is not so liable to 
be thrown out by the freezing and thawing that 
occurs here during the winter; the depth at which 

he seed is placed in the ground can be regulated to 
a certain extent, as the moisture or dryness of the 
soil may require, to insure its speedy germination, 
It takes less seed; the crops look better, and ripen 
more evenly than if sown in the old-fashioned way ; 
and lastly, the use of the drill insures a more 
thorough preparation of the ground previous to 
seeding, being a good cultivator itself. 

As to the points to be possessed by a good drill: 
It should supply the seed regularly and equally to 
the separate drill tubes. The grain, as it drops in- 
to them, should be plainly in view, that the opera- 
tor may see at a glance that they are all working 
properly. It should not be liable to clog so as to 
prevent the regular flow of the seed. It should 
have an index to mark the quantity of ground sown, 
and a fixture enabling the user to regulate the 
amount of seed per acre. There should be a con- 
trivance to raise all the drill tubes off the ground 
when turning ; each should work independently of 
the others, and be so attached that its angle of 
inclination with the ground may be altered to regu- 
late depth. The drills should be eight inches apart, 
(some prefer nine,) and eight in number, A good 
seed-sower should be attached, so that grass seed 
may be sown at the same time the wheat is. These 
points are possessed by all drills of recent manu- 
facture used here, though there are many differ- 
ent mechanical contrivances to secure these ends, 
Drilling oats succeeds admirably sometimes but 
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often fails. The cause of failure I think is owing 
to drilling the seed too deep; the ground at that 
season is cold, and seed placed too deeply in the 
soil is a long time coming up; the plants are stunt- 
ed, and never after become vigorous. 

The corn drill is much used, though not univer- 
sally. Many farmers still prefer to plant with the 
hoe, alleging that the growing crop is more easily 
worked and kept clean, and that it is less difficult 
to thin out to the right quantity. The extra labor 
in working drilled corn, is more than balanced by 
the extra work in marking out the ground and 
planting with the hoe; but it requires more judg- 
ment to thin out drilled corn right, than it does 
when planted with the hoe. Drilled corn is gener- 
ally not so much disturbed by birds, as they so of- 
ten fail in getting the grain, and, if properly man- 
aged, will produce more per acre than when hoed in. 
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Experiments in Wheat Culture. 
PLANTING IN HILLS AND HOEING. 


Like all other plants, wheat responds prompt- 
ly to careful tillage, and what the limit of the 
amount of labor is which will pay, no one has 
yet ascertained. Up toa certain point, or per- 
haps rather to an uncertain point, the more la- 
bor and care bestowed the better will the crop 
pay. A correspondent from whose letter we 
quote below, and several others also, find the 
regular hoeing of wheat to pay. For our own 
part we have no doubt it will pay for seed wheat, 
and can confidently recommend the practice of 
planting a patch to be thoroughly hoed, weed- 
ed and cultivated for seed. Before the cutting, 
the largest and finest ears should be culled, care 
being taken to secure enough to have sufficient 
seed for a similar patch another year,even though 
the largest and plumpest grains only shall 
be selected, for these alone should be used. 
All the grain from the seed patch would be good 
enough for field sowing, and indeed much better 
than any that could be obtained by screening 
in the usual way. The ears culled should be 
the earliest and largest, from those stools which 
had thrown up most stalks; and the grains 
sowed again should be the plumpest and largest 
out of these ears. We give here the experi- 
ments of Mr. 8. Ransom, of Ashtabula Co., O. 


“On the tenth of September 1859, I planted one 
acre of wheat, in hills one foot by two feet apart, 
put four kernels in each hill, and covered them 
with the hoe the same as Indian corn is usually 
planted. I cultivated it with the hoe on the 15th 
of October, and again on the 16th of May, with 
the horse and cultivator and the hoe. The soil is 
loose gravel of poor quality, except a very small 
portion from which a barn was removed about 
twenty-two years since, and from which portion 
the following calculations were made : 


No. of hills on the acre.............. 22,440 
Average No. of stalks in each hill, 73, or on the 
LaseK DE. wiswteomenaeetaskc ocetee 1,638,120 





Average No. of kernels to the bushel.......... 848, 

“No. of bushels to the acre, according to the 
above calculations as ascertained by counting 
stalks and kernels, one hundred and forty-eight 
and about five-eighths. 

“Planting wheat on poor land is like planting 
other crops upon poor land: it will not pay. 
Make your fields rich, and ina good season I 
will warrant any man one hundred and fifty 
bushels of most excellent wheat upon one acre 
of land, if cultivated as above. On the rich 
bottom lands of the Scioto, Muskingum and the 
Miamis of Ohio, and also on the river bottoms 
and prairies of the great west, winter wheat can 
not be grown to any extent by being sown 
broadcast, on account of blight or mildew, and 











by heaving out by frosts of winter. By planting 
in rows and hills it would naturally be exposed 
to the action of the sun and winds, and thereby 
prevent blight or mildew, and by covering with 
the hoe, prevent heaving out by frosts, thereby 
securing a good crop. 


CHARCOAL A DRESSING FOR WHEAT. 


“T tried another experiment in 1860. My lands 
are coarse or loose gravel of rather poor quality. 
I sowed an acre of winter wheat (the Blue stem) 
preparing my ground as follows: 

The field was sown with barley in the Spring 
previous; yield small (18 bushels per acre). I 
turned in the stubble the last week in August, 
harrowed it over, then took about eighteen 
bushels charcoal crushed fine, and top-dressed 
astrip through the middle of the acre over about 
one-third of its length; I then sowed on my wheat 
broadcast and harrowed it over twice. The re- 
sult was, the heads when ripe were atleast twice 
as long as where no coal was put on. I harvested 
all together; the yield was forty-three bushels, 
I think by applying about fifty bushels of coal 
to the acre as a top-dressing, made fine by grind- 
ing in acommon bark mill, it would increase 
the yield at least four hundred per cent., if the 
soil is poor. 

BURNED CLAY AND ASHES. 

“In the fall of 1860 I used about one hundred 
bushels of burned clay, taken from a fallow where 
timber had been uprooted several years by heavy 
winds. The soil on which the timber grew was 
burned together with the old roots and clay en- 
twined, and perhaps some muck; the whole, ash- 
es, clay and muck, after being burned as above, 
was hauled off in a wagon and put upon the 
wheat field as a top-dressing, and harrowed in 
with the wheat. The land was poor quality 
gravel; the yield was about five hundred per 
cent. over the remainder of the field where no 
clay was put. I think there is no fertilizer ahead 
of this as a top-dresser.” 

Torrefied Earth, or Burned Clay, is extensively 
used in some parts of England and Ireland. 
The heavy, clayey soil becomes greatly amended 
mechanically, and besides, the clay thus heated 
absorbs ammonia and holds it, and gives up read- 
ily other valuable ingredients which would oth- 
wise be firmly held, and therefore unavailable. 
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Rye. 

There is no better test of the hardiness and 
value of rye, than the fact that it has a place 
upon the most exhausted farms. It bears abuse 
and neglect better than almost any other grain. 
The facility with which it can be raised has been 
nearly fatal to much good land in the north. 
When wheat could no longer be grown with 
profit, rye took its place, and as it would yield 
remunerative crops without manure, land was 
sowed to this grain with no other rotation than 
grass, until it would not pay for plowing. It is 
still a common practice, notwithstanding the in- 
road new ideas have made, to turn up old _pas- 
tures and exhausted meadows and sow with rye 
without any manure. A crop of ten or fifteen 
bushels will about pay expenses, and many 
farmers are satisfied with this scanty yield. 

A rich hazel mold, well drained, or naturally 
dry, is the best soil for rye. Ifit is light, it should 
have manure. The great luxuriance of this 
plant upon newly cleared forest land shows that 
it delights in a soil well stocked with food. It 
isa good plan to manure broad-cast, and plow 
in ten or twelve loads of stable manure or of 
good compost, but still more important to apply 





a part of the manure, which should be well rot- 
ted compost, to the surface, and harrow in with 
the seed. One of the best dressings for this crop 
is ‘fish pie,’ or compost made in June, and applied 
in September at the time of sowing. This is a 
favorite manure along the sea-board, in the rye 
growing districts. The fish are sometimes ap- 
plied broad-cast to the green sward several 
weeks or even months before the land is plowed ; 
but this isa very wasteful practice. No better 
rye is raised in the world than along the shores 
of Long Island Sound, with this fertilizer. A 
yield of forty bushels to the acre, under favorable 
circumstances, is sometimes realized. 

It is very much better touse some manure and 
get twenty five to thirty bushels to the acre, 
than to sow on sward or stubble, and get ten 
without any manure. As rye will sprout at a 
very low temperature it may be sown late, but 
does much better to be put in in September. If 
it grows too luxuriantly, it may be fed off in 
October with calves or young stock. Sheepare 
apt to feed too close and pull uptheroots. Late 
feeding is injurious, as it would leave the roots 
altogether too bare for winter. 

The true place for rye is not as a crop to filch ° 
from the soil its last elements of fertility, but to 
come in, in a judicious rotation of five or six 
years. <A good farmer ought to be ashamed to 
raise less than twenty five bushels to the acre, 
when, with a little more manure, he may just 
as well get thirty five. Rye should have its 
place in the rotation until we have brought up 
our farms to a condition where they will grow 
wheat, an event that is sure to follow tile-drain- 
ing, and a higher state of fertility. 

We have not as many varieties of rye as of 
wheat, and not much is generally known except 
of the common winter grain. Spring rye is very 
little grown, most farmers preferring Spring 
wheat or barley, where they have land in con- 
dition for any Spring grain. The white rye 
raised extensively in New-Jersey is a fair, hand- 
some article, about the color of red wheat, large 
and prolific. It is not yet very widely distribu- 
ted, but enough is already known of its pro- 
ductiveness, hardiness, and other good qualities 
to determine its value. There is a fine field 
here for the enterprise of some wide awake farm- 
er. This grain is as susceptible of improve- 
ment as wheat or barley, and a few years of 
careful cultivation from select seed would give 
us improved varieties unquestionably much bet- 
ter than any thing we now have. 

This grain is highly prized in all the districts 
where wheat is not raised. Chemical analysis 
shows that it is but a little below wheat in nutri- 
tive value, and this estimate is confirmed by the 
analysis of the stomach. Well bolted, it makes 
excellent bread, the best substitute we have for 
the wheaten loaf, and by some preferred to that 
standard article. As a variety, it is highly rel- 
ished at most tables, if not in the loaf, atleast in 
short-cakes and biscuits. The bran is indispens- 
able in the loaf of brown bread, which is a good 
old institution handed down from our grand- 
mothers, and which we trust will be perpetu- 
ated to the latest day. 

The straw, always the most economical 
bedding for stables, has of late years become of 
considerable value in the arts, selling as high as 
fifteen dollars a tun. But this of course only 
benefits the farmers in the limited districts near 
the factories. In the packing of winter fruit, it 
is thought indispensable by some of our best 
fruit growers. Rye has always a good home 
market, is one of the surest crops, and deserves 
more careful culture and selection of varieties 
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Notes on the Run—From Albany to 
Manassas. 


Mr. Epiror:—Having recently made a hasty 
trip from Albany to Manassas, I have thought that 
a few notes agricultural and horticultural, then 
jotted down, might interest your readers. 

It was the morning of the 17th of June, 
bright and clear. On the night of the 15th there 
had been a hard frost, nipping off corn, beans, to- 
matoes and such like tender plants, injuring them 
so badly that in many places they needed to be re- 
planted. Here and there a few half-ripe strawber- 
ries could be seen—only afew. And the children 
and the birds had found a few pale red cherries. A 
few of the earliest roses were beginning to open ; 
all the others were only in bud. So of the azalea, 
rhododendron and kalmia. Onreaching New-York 
city, it was plain that we had got into a warmer 
climate. Strawberries and early cherries appeared 
in market plentifully ; here, too, were green peas, 
snap-beans and early beets. Bouquets, in which 
roses of all sorts figured in full: bloom, were sold 
about the streets. No signs of recent frost. 

Visited Central Park.—What splendid carriage- 
drives and walks! broad, hard,smooth and clean. 
And these patches of lawn, those sunny slopes and 
knolls, and yonder broad parade ground; these 
bridges; the lake or skating-pond, with the swans 
and their young broods; the cave and the ramble; 
the high points for observation of the city and sur- 
rounding country—could any thing be finer? The 
spot known as “the Ramble,” is one of the most 
interesting features of the Park, its original wild- 
ness, of rocks, ravines, springs and brooks, of trees 
and vines and plants, remaining as it was, to a con- 
siderable extent, though modified and improved by 
walks, rustic bridges, canopied seats, boat-houses 
on the lake, and by the planting of numberless cu- 
rious trees, shrubs and vines. One needs to be 
careful amid these winding footpaths, or he will 
lose his way; but the temptation is very great to 
wander on and on and on, for at every turn he finds 
something new to attract him. I think, Sir, you had 
better advise your readers to visit Central Park, 
rather than Barnum’s Museum. [Our readers need 
nosuch advice ; some will even go there before they 
will come to the office of the Agriculturist.—ED.] 

But why so many dead and half dead young trees ? 
They are those which have been recently planted, 
and which have dried up in the recent drouth. But 
why were they not watered and mulched? You have 
salt marsh grass in abundance and handy, and the wa- 
ter which you sprinkle so bountifully on those car- 
riage roads might some of it have been well applied 
to these trees. With money, men and material pro- 
vided so liberally, it is not creditable to the plant- 
ers that so many rare trees should die on their hands. 

And why crowd your trees so closely together? 
Here are Austrian, Scotch and American White 
Pines and Spruces huddled within four feet of each 
other, and within the same distance from the walks. 
Of course, within a few years, these trees will crowd 
each other and become one-sided, and their lower 
branches will over-spread the walks and roads. It 
will then be necessary to cut down half of the num- 
ber, and to lop off all the lower branches of those 
which remain, leaving the trees maimed and imper- 
fect. Why not feresee these difficulties at the out- 
set, and plant accordingly? I fancy the response, 
“Well, Sir, you are right, but public sentiment 
seemed to require us to plant for present effect and 
to let the future take care of itself.” But fault- 
finding is not my mood; and indeed there is little 
in these noble grounds to criticise. Can any body 
find fault with this Terrace, and the Promenade or 
“Mall” leading to it? When completed, the archi- 
(ectural effect will be truly grand and imposing. 
There is nothing like it on this side of the Atlantic 
{or on the other.—Ep.] Drive around to the Deer 
Park. Here is asection of ground—halfan acre, per- 
haps—surrounded by a wire fence or screen, paint- 
ed the color of grass, and hence almost invisible. It 
is so high that the nimblest deer can not over-leap 
it, so strong that they can not push it over, and yet 
80 light and inconspicuous that ata short distance 
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it would hardly be noticed; Let me commend such 
a fence to amateurs who would like the luxury of 
a few deer in their grounds. 

But I have not time to speak of everything, and 
only make note further of the old and new Reser- 
voirs, to furnish water for the many thousand lips 
of the great city; of the eight streets almost sub- 
terranean, crossing the Park, without interrupting 
its privacy ; of the Arboretum, etc., etc. Suffice it 
to say that no one should visit, New-York without 
making at least a flying trip to Central Park. 

* * * Swift we fly over the rails from New- 
York to Philadelphia, through towns and villages ; 
now we pass handsome country-seats, fertile farms, 
and then, though rarely, through wooded scenes, . 
where we see laurels, azaleas and rhododendrons, in 
a blaze of bloom, and oh! how beautiful! The Red 
Cedar abounds on every side, and takes a great va- 
riety of forms; now upright and dense, now loose 
and spreading, and then with branches almost hor- 
izontal, with the foliage on the upper side resem- 
bling pile of velvet. Near Trenton, the Weeping 
Willow seems to be in perfection, many specimens 
being as large and vigorous as full grown oaks. 
Here,dhe corn is six inches high; we left it at 
home just peeping out of the ground, and much of 
it nipped by the frost. Around Philadelphia, thd 
farmers are making hay, and the wheat crop is turn- 
ing yellow. Peaches are fully two thirds grown, 
and promise a large yield. 

Much of the land between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington looks thin and poor; yet here and there are 
farms which show what good cultivation can do. 
Probably the railroad runs through much of the 
poorest land. Yonder are women at work in the 
fields. Can not, at this distance, discern the color 
of their skin; they must at least be well sunburnt. 
All along between New-York and Baltimore the 
native Juniper is seen by the roadside. Now and 
then, it is browned up in spots, where its sides have 
been exposed to harsh winds. Then let not our 
more northern planters pronounce it too tender, 
because it sometimes has this appearance. 

And this is Washington—less a “city of mag- 
nificent distances,” than when I visited it, twenty- 
five years ago. The great gaps between the differ- 
ent blocks have been pretty well built up, and its 
70,000 inhabitants make the streets quite lively. At 
present, the nation, as here represented, has beaten 
its plowshares into swords, and its pruning-hooks 
into spears. Nearly every other man on the side- 
walk is a soldier; cavalry, artillery, and long trains 
of military wagons continually rumble through the 
streets ; and forts and camps bristle on every hill- 
side. Went to-day to the market. A little of every- 
thing for sale, here. Meats of all kinds, and sus- 
penders and cambric needles ; fish and jack-knives, 
candy and tén-ware. Strawberries abundant, large 
and fine, chiefly Wilsons, Alice Mauds and Early 
Scarlets. Longworth’s Prolific, Iowa and Hovey, 
at a few stands. 

Visited the grounds of the Smithsonian Institute, 
and of the Capitol, White House and President 
Square. In the first, was surprised to see that the 
grass around the edifice had been allowed to grow 
unshorn until now, the 23d of June, when it was 
being cut for hay! It would seem that an Institu- 
tion so largely endowed as this, might afford to keep 
a portion of its grounds under the scythe and roller, 
at least those immediately adjoining the grand pile. 
I looked around for the marble vase erected here in 
memory of Downing, who laid out this place, but 
was obliged to wade through a large expanse of 
uncut hay to view it. A beautiful work of art it is, 
and worthtaking some trouble tosee. Here, andin 
President Square, are some fine specimens of the 
rarer evergreens. The Deodar cedar, in certain 
exposures, loses its leader, and makes only a large, 
spreading mass of branches, but elsewhere, it does 
well, and becomes exceedingly beautiful. Downing 
has here set it often in proximity to the Hemlock, 
and it endures the comparison bravely, which is 
sayingmuch. It resembles the Hemlock somewhat 
in the style of its foliage, but is of a greyish green, 
and more feathery and flowing. The Hemlock is 
the richer and grander of the two. The European 
Silver Fir thrives well here, and has a very digni- 














fied, architectural regularity. Very noticeable, too, 
are the Deciduous Cypress, and the Chinese and 
Golden Arbor Vite, and the Yews, Irish, English 
and Golden. This last is often set over against a 
group of darker conifers with fine effect. The same 
thing is seen in the juxtaposition of the deciduous 
cypress of soft, yellowish green and delicately cut 
leaves, with the broad and dark foliage of the Catal- 
pa. And why are there no large trees immediately 
in front of this majestic structure, and only a few 
groups of shrubbery set near the foundation walls? 
Plainly it was the design of Downing thereby to 
enhance the loftiness and grandeur of thie edifice. 

The grounds around the White House, and in 
President Square, opposite, are maintained in the 
highest order ofkeeping. The grading is excellent ; 
the walks are broad, smooth and clean; the grass 
smoothly shaven and rolled; the trees, in nearly 
every case, chosen specimens, and these well-cared 
for. Some cunning hand has given admirable shape 
to these trees: we would like to know his name, 
that we might praise him. The view from the 
south windows of the famous East Room in the 
Presidential mansion, is seldom surpassed. Beneath, 
in the immediate foreground, is the flower-garden, 
and the lawn with its fountain and flag-staff, the 
whole skirted with trees. Through a broad open- 
ing in front through the trees, spreads out a large 
meadow with cattle grazing, or reposing in the shade. 
Beyond this rises the Washington monument, and 
further on lies the Potomac, winding its way down 
to Alexandria, until the view is lost in the blue- 
hills of old Virginia—erring, bleeding, sad Virginia. 

The favorite street trees in W: the 
Abele and Silver Maple. Now and then a Button- 
Ball, or Ailanthus is seen, but nin hs. of the 
trees are those first named, and their quality is only 
second-rate, There does not seem to be much sys- 
tem in planting. <A city of this age and size ought, 
by this time, to show fine avenues of large trees. 
In such a warm climate, they are almost indispen- 
sable to comfort. 

On board the steamboat for Alexandria. And do 
these green-hills show any signs of the prevailing 
war? Only that, here and there on the crests there 
are forts, each crowned with the “Stars and Stripes,” 
and that a wide strip of forest has been cut away 
between each fortification and the river. Having 
procured ‘a Pass” from the Provost Marshal, (a 
privilege seldom granted to civilians) we enter the 
cars for Manassas Junction. Our fellow passengers 
are nearly all soldiers returning to camp from fur- 
loughs. Losing sight of the earthworks around 
Alexandria, we pass at every road crossing, bridge, 
or sudden turn of the railway, squads of soldiers, 
stationed here to guard the track and the telegraph. 
But where are the farmers and gardeners along this 
railroad? Only here and there do we see any 
growing crop. The fences have long ago been 
burned by roving bands of armed men to light their 
camp-fires. Now the train rumbles across “ Bull 
Run,” whose waters, several miles northward, were 
once reddened with human blood. And now, we 
are within four miles of “the Junction.” Not a 
fence or cultivated field or garden is to be seen. 
The trees have mostly been cut down for fuel and 
to build the huts occupied by the Confederate 
army, last Winter. And here are the huts, large 
villages of them, scattered over the rolling table 
lands. Arrived atthe “‘Junction.” What ascene! 
It reminds one somewhat of State Agricultural Fair, 
on its last day. Rough board shanties of sutlers, 
with flaming signs; tents innumerable scattered 
over the plain; soldiers, negro men and women 
running to and fro; horses neighing and prancing ; 
mules braying ; locomotives screeching, and a gen- 
eral scene of confusion, noise and dirt. And yon- 
der are the fortifications which kept the Federal 
army so long at bay. Between these numerous 
rifle-pits and breast-works, and all over the plain, 
grass and weeds are now growing luxuriantly. Not 
a fence to be seen as far as the eye can reach, nor a 
cultivated field, orchard or garden. All is one wide 
scene of desolation. Oh! may the time soon come 
when these lands shall be restored to cultivation. 
We plucked a few wild flowers as mementos, and 
returned, glad to lose sight of war’s desolations, 
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As Americans we must all feel a pride in this 
grand bird, the largest of gallinaceous fowls, the 
noblest feathered game of our forests and moun- 
tains, yielding the most savory flesh, most easily 
domesticated, and, in its domesticated state, dis- 
seminated and valued over the whole civilized 
world. America, and particularly the United 
States, is its home. There is hardly a rocky 
ravine, a hill, or wood-covered mountain from 
Maine to California, where the wild turkey-cock 
has not strutted and swelled, puffed and bowed, 
doing honor to his dame, or where the hen has 
not led forth her numerous brood. The crack- 
ing rifles, and march of civilization have banish- 
ed the wild birds but introduced the tame ones— 
in fact, however, we may say we have domesti- 
cated the wild turkey. Mixed though our do- 
mestic varieties are with those for along time 
bred in Europe, still they are constantly crossed 
with the wild ones of our forests whose eggs are 
frequently hatched under domestic poultry. 
Wild turkeys are occasionally shot in all the 
States of the Union, except, perhaps, in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, where, if a flock is 
ever seen now-a-days, it is very seldom. 

The beautiful engraving we present shows 
the fine contrasts in color of plumage, and the 
graceful game-like figure of the domestic tur- 
keys. The wild ones are slenderer and better 


adapted to flight and to running. The flights 
of the tame birds are often very long ; not unfre- 
quently they fly half a mile or more, and the 
only trouble about keeping them is that they 
will wander so far, and dosuch damage in grass 
and grain fields. This injury is not from what 
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they eat—for though they eat corn of all kinds 
it is a very good investment, while they eat an 
immense number of worms and beetles also—but 
they do injury by trampling and breaking down 
the crops. The variety of colors in turkeys is 
very great. The wild ones vary somewhat, but 
are prevailingly of a dark, bronzy-brown, of 
great lustre, showing a beautiful metallic, cop- 
pery iridescence. Among tame gnes we find 
all colors from pure white to jetty black, and 
all shades of brown and bronze, ring-streaked 
and speckled, but in none does the lustre com- 
pare with that of the wild. Occasionally these 
birds grow to a very large size, the cocks weigh- 
ing 35 to 40 pounds live weight. They continue 
growing 4 or 5 years, and can hardly be said to 
be fully mature before they are 3 years of age ; 
birds therefore, both cock and hen,which are used 
to produce breeders, should be three years old. 
Plant the Bulbs Early 
peer net 

When the Dutch Bulbs can be obtained in 
September, it is well to plant them atonce, An 
earlier and a finer bloom will be obtained than 
when left until just before the ground freezes 
up for the Winter, though they may be planted 
as late as December. There need be no delay 
with those lifted and dried last Spring. Asmall 
collection may be planted with the varieties in- 
terspersed, but where the assortment is large it 
is best to set the tulips by themselves, the hya- 
cinths in another bed, with a separate place for 
the crocusses, crown impecrials, etc. Some fio- 
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variety scparate from the others, and even place 
the tall sorts of each color apart from the dwarfs 
of the same variety. The books, too, are so 
prolix in their directions, how deep to excavate 
the soil, what proportions of sand, muck, leaf- 
mold, cow manure, cte., should be used, that 
many persons who otherwise would grow these 
flowers, are deterred from so doing. Did they 
know that any good garden soil will answer, 
and that it is as easy to plant a bulb as to set 
out an onion, they would no longer hesitate. 
Most of these bulbs are imported from Hol- 
land, where they mature better than with us, 
and on this account are called Dutch, though 
they originated in different parts of the world. 
In selecting bulbs from the importer, choose 
those of a solid, firm character. By all means 
discard those which are starting into growth, 
for planted thus early, they will continue to grow, 
and be injured by the frosts of Winter. Let 
them be bright and hard, and the further re- 
moved from a growing state the better. Ifone 
has a choice of soils, let him select a good loam, 
somewhat gravelly or sandy, and if muck or 
peat and cow manure can be added to enrich it, 
all the better. Fork or spade it up lightly. 
Oval or round beds are very pretty. Set a few 
of the taller growing Crown Imperials in the 
center, three to four inches deep and one foot 
apart—white and Japan lilies may be interspers- 
ed among them; surround these with the late 
growing Tulips, followed by the dwarf sorts. 
Set six to ten inches apart, according to their 
hight, and cover with two inches of soil. Hy- 


rists carry it still further, and set each color of a | acinths may follow next in another circle or two 
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eight inches apart, covering to the same . depth 
as tulips. Complete the bed with crocusses and 
snowdrops alternated in masses, the former two 
inches and the latter three inches deep, and both 
2 to 4inches apart, or inrows 4 or 5 inches apart. 
Upon the approach of Winter, cover with coarse 
stable litter, to be raked off in early Spring. In 
the season of blooming, from the first of April to 
the middle of June, the gay colors, varied forms 
and odors, will well repay the careful cultivator. 


Newer Annuals. 

The double Zinnia, now two years out, is a 
desirable thing. It was loudly trumpeted in 
England, before it was imported here. Dr. Lind- 
ley said it was “not a whit less interesting 
thana double Dahlia.” Few will agree with 
him there. Certainly, we should not, judging 
from those raised last year in our own garden. 
They were double and semi-double, but were 
less brilliant in color than the old single sorts. 
The several new sorts of Japan Pinks, single 
and double, are really valuable acquisitions. 
Flowers larger than the old Chinese pinks, and 
of bright crimson, striped, mottled, etc., ete. 
The seeds are to be had now of all florists. If 
first started in a pot or box of earth in the 
house in April, they will flower the first season. 
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A Good Thing for the Flower Garden. 
en 

The present passion for bedding-plants is 
causing a good many plants, formerly confined 
to glass-houses, to be tried in the open air, from 
spring frost to fall frost. Among these we have 
seen the Calceolaria, and Gaillardia picta, planted 
out in the open ground this Summer, and the 
Mimulus, and the Dusty Miller Geranium, and 
even the Egyptian Lily in moist, shady places, 

In onr own garden, we have tried the Brug- 
mansias for two years, and find them exceeding 
our expectations. This is the old family of Da- 
twra, changed to Brugmansia. Any one can raise 
the plants from cuttings, which strike quite 
readily. For immediate and effective show, the 
main reliance must be on large plants. Having 
such an one, select an open spot on the lawn, 
cut out a circular bed, three or four feet in diam- 
eter, and enrich it with old manure. Set the 
plant from its pot into the center, and tie to a 
firm stake. By mid-summer, it will make a 
grand sight, and will give pleasure by its show 
of an abundance of blossoms atl summer long. 

There are several sorts, more or less desira- 
ble. Brugmansia Knightii is our favorite. The 
flowers are pure white, tubular, often six or 
eight inches long, and delicately fragrant. B. 
sanguinea has flowers white and green. B. jflori- 
bunda is orange-colored. As soon as frosts come, 
re-pot the plants, cut back the tops considera- 
bly, and set away in a cool corner of the green- 
house, or in the cellar. Treat them in all res- 
pects like the common scarlet geranium. 


Squirrel Corn (Dicentra Canadensis), 
—_—eo— 

This beautiful little flower of early Summer 
is one which, with care to reproduce in the gar- 
den the conditions of the rich woodland in which 
it rejoices, namely: some shade, a vegetable 
mold, and a moderate degree of moisture, though 
not wetness, grows and blossoms beautifully, 
giving a freshness and interest to some quiet 
nook which is very attractive. The botanical 
name is Dicentra Canadensis, and this indicates 
its hardiness. It isa low growing perennial, 
throwing out underground stems which form 

















tubers about as big as small grains of corn, from 
which the English name is derived. These tu- 
bers are at this season ripe and may be taken 
up and removed to the garden. The flowers are 
greenish white, with a tinge of red, and fragrant. 
This form is quite peculiar, as represented in 
















the cut, but not so singular as the Dutchman’s 
breeches, (Dicentra cucullaria,) which is a close- 
ly allied flower that blooms a little earlier. 


Flower Pits. 
a 

In response to several inquiries, we introduce 
the above cut to illustrate the method of con- 
structing a pit for keeping flowers and tender 
plants during Winter. These pits should be dug 
in dry soil, and may be stoned or bricked up, or 
have a framework of wood upon which the 
cover is laid. If not meted dry naturally, a 
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drain should be constructed to carry off water. 
It is best to use green-house sashes to cover the 
pit, but not absolutely necessary. A correspond- 
ent in a former volume described with suffi- 
cient minuteness a pit which worked well, and 
we reprint it here: “A pit was dug twelve feet 
long, six feet wide, and six feet deep. The dig- 
ging occupied one man nearly three days. Lo- 
cust posts were driven at each corner, and two 
others on one side for the door, and a lining of 
spruce boards an inch thick nailed on the inside 








of the posts, leaving a space. of three to four 
inches between the boards and the earth. This 
space was closely packed with coal dust, fine 
ashes, and other similar materials at hand. The 
bottom was paved with rough stones. The posts 
were kept firmly in their places by a brace at 
each end. A common frame-work was then 
put on, with three sashes; a door fitted closely. 
The steps were outside of the door, and enclosed 
with a trap-door. The sashes sloped about one 
foot. Wooden shutters were put on in severe 
weather, and covered with a layer of salt hay. 
The ground around was neatly sodded,.and the 
frame-work painted, making a . very. good 
appearance. The carpenter's bill, including out- 
: side shutters, was $58, making the 
entire cost somewhat less than $65. 
It held about 125 medium-sized 
pots; and every plant kept in it the 
past Winter is untouched. by frost. 
It was tightly closed when the se- 
vere: weather came on, and not 
opened@until the mild days in Feb- 
ruary.” The preceding engraving 
represents a stone or brick walled pit coy- 
ered with sashes and a mat of straw above. 
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The peeks Pear. 


The uniform and paneer" excellence of this 
pear no intelligent person. will doubt, but its 
origin is not so fairly undisputed. In this re- 
spect it ranks with the Delaware grape. A 
correspondent of a.Minnesota paper says that 
in the year 1761, a Frenchman, banished from 
his native country, came to America, and set- 
tled on-a point of land below Philadelphia. 
Not long after he had built his cabin, he observed 
a young pear tree growing up near his door 
He guarded it until it came to the age for bear- 
ing fruit, when he was rejoiced to find the pro- 
duct of superior quality. He carried a few to 
market, where they found ready purchasers. 
And so on for ten or fifteen years his seedling 
pear tree brought him a handsome little income. 
The Frenchman kept the whereabouts of the 
tree a secret as Jong as possible, and when it 
was discovered, he forbade cions to be taken 
from it. As he always kept an old sickle hang- 
ing on a limb of the tree, it came to be called 
the Sickle-tree, and hence the Seckel. In the 
year 1821, he died, and bequeathed his little 
home and favorite tree to Stephen Girard, by 
whom grafts were soon distributed. 

That’s one story. Mr. Downing tells another, 
to wit: that the seedling was raised by a cattle 
dealer, near Philadelphia, known as “Dutch 
Jacob”; that he afterwards sold the land on 
which it stood to a Mr. Seckel, who introduced 
the fruit to public notice. Afterwards, the farm 
and tree became the property of Mr. Girard. 
The original tree is believed to be still alive. 
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Manure for Pear Trees. 


Undoubtedly, there are some soils which need 
very little manure. Such, especially, are the 
deep, virgin lands of our meadows, where the 
deposits from the overflow of neighboring 
streams have been accumulating for centuries, 
But such lands are not everywhere to be found. 
There are large districts in which the soil is 
comparatively light, and which have been ex- 
hausted by long cropping. Let no one think of 
growing pears here without manure. This tree 
is a gross feeder, and soon consumes the ele- 
ments of nutrition within its reach. Both the 
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size and color, and the flavor of the fruit are de- 
termined by the richness of the soil. 

What manure shall we apply? Barn-yard 
dung, simple and unmixed, might be safely used 
in moderate quantities ; but doubtless, a mixture 
of this, with rotten leaves, sods, ashes, bones, 
night-soil, street-scrapings and the like, would 
be better. Let these lie in a heap a few months, 
and then shovel them together, and the compost 
may well be labelled, ‘ Pear-tree specific.” 
Spread this dressing over the roots every Fall, 
and work it into the soil in the Spring. Of 
course, the weeds and grass are to be kept down; 
for about as much good will come from this till- 
age as from the manure. 

The above directions apply with special force 
to dwarf-pears. The quince-root, being small, 
can not throw out its rootlets far and wide in 
search of food, when the soil near the trunk is 
exhausted. The food must be brought to it, 
regularly, and enough of it, too, to supply its 
constant wants. Follow this up, with systematic 
pruning, and the labor Will be well repaid. 
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Water in Ornamental Gardening. 
ie 

Persons living on the sea-board, or on the 
shores of our lakes and rivers, need little said 
to them in reference to our subject. They 
know well how important a feature water is in 
their scenery. They have become so attached 
to it, that it seems they could hardly live with- 
out it. A friend of ours who once lived on the 
sea coast, but now resides in an inland village, 

often goes down at evening to the shore of a 

fish-pond, that the motion of the little wavelets 

may remind him of the rolling sea! When per- 
sons who have long resided near the water-side 
come to travel through scenery otherwise beau- 
tiful, but lacking this one feature, they exclaim: 

It’s all very well, but oh! where is the water! 
Fisn Ponps.—It is our present purpose to 

speak of water on a smaller scale—of the uses 

that can be made of it in lawns and gardens, 
and retired portions of one’s premises. Few 
things are pleasanter than a simple stream or 
pond of clear water, partly overhung by trees 
and vines, and filled with fish. If our minia- 
ture Jake is large enough fora boat, this will 
add much to its beauty and enjoyableness. 
There are many places now destitute of this 
attraction, which might possess it. Take, for 
instance, a valley with a small stream running 
through it. Throw a dam across the lower end 
of the valley. Make it of stones, and firm 
enough to resist the pressure of any freshet. 
Have a waste-way large enough to carry off all 
superfluous water, and to drain the pond when- 
ever necessary. Care should be taken that the 
sides of the pond be irregular and flowing, 
not square, or exactly round. From no point 
should the spectator be able to see the whole 
body of water at once. The stream should be 
large enough and sufficiently constant, to afford 

a steady flow of water in and out; else we shall 

have for our pains nothing better than a morass 

or frog-pond. At the outlet, the stones of the 
dam should be laid in a rough, picturesque man- 
ner, so as to form a musical cascade. 

The dale 
With woods o’erhung, and shagg’d with mossy rocks, 
Whence on each hand the gushing waters play, 

And down the rough cascade, white, dashing fall, 

Or gleam in lengthen’d vista through the trees, 

MANAGEMENT OF A Brooxk.—But a stream 
of water muy be enjoyed in a different way, and 
on a still smaller scale. It may not be advisa- 
ble generally to introduce a brook into a highly 











dressed lawn or pasture; we should rather say, 
bring it in at some side corner, some shaded 
nook, where there is some little air of natural 
rusticily. Here, highten the native wildness by 
bringing in bowlders and mossy logs and 
stumps; plant forest trees, and shrubs and 
vines and plants from the woods, until the place 
is completely embowered, and has much the ap- 
pearance of a little forest. Make the sides and 
bottom of the stream jagged with rocks, and 
plant trailing vines and various water-loving 
plants to overhang it. Perhaps a cascade or 
miniature waterfall can be constructed, whose 
silvery music will always be pleasant. One of 
the most agreeable incidents in a recent journey 
of the writer wasa visit to a friend’s cottage, 
near which was a scene like what we have above 
hinted at. And we now refer to it the more 
earnestly, because we know it is a practicable 
thing, and a cheap and simple source of enjoy- 
ment. Of the children’s water-wheel, and their 
fairies’ grotto, and their hut, we can not now 
speak more particularly, though we shall not 
soon forget them. Children always enjoy water, 
and in making water-wheels, boat building, 
wading, bathing, and skating in Winter, the 
brook and the pond cultivate mechanical inge- 
nuity, and afford them amusement and exercise. 


FouNTAINS AND JETS D’EAU are more artificial 
and costly, and properly belong to the highly 
dressed parts of the ground near the house. 
The water to supply them is commonly brought 
in through pipes underground from some ele- 
vated resorvoir. When the water is abundant, 
and the entire fixtures are well made, and of a 
pure classic design, the effect is very good. The 
silvery plash of the water in its marble basin is 
very soothing in a hot summer’s day. When 
the supply of water is quite small, instead of 
attempting a jet, a better way is to have simply 
adripping fountain. ‘A basin of any material,” 
says a judicious author, “from the coarsest 
common stone to white marble, with a block of 
the same in the center, supporting a graceful 
vase, in which the water boils up and falls 
gently over the rim into the basin, will give 
more pleasure both to the eye and the ear than 
any other application of the same amount of 
water.” And again: “A small clear stream 
may be made to break from an apparently nat- 
ural fissure in a mass of rock-work, and flow 
down its side into a pebbly basin below; a 
graceful nymph may pour water from her urn; 
or many other beautiful uses may be made of 
even a small quantity of water, always provided 
it be of erystal purity. But by all means avoid 
making the likeness of bird, beast, or fish, 
throwing water from its mouth: in spite of its 
frequent use in celebrated fountains, this is too 
much like one of the most disgusting ills that 
flesh is subject to, to be anything but revolting 
to good taste.” 

Water-Prires, ET¢.—For bringing in water 
from distant reservoirs, iron and lead pipes are 
unquestionably the most durable; cement pipes, 
well laid, are good, but logs of the right mate- 
rial, well bored and properly laid, will last many 
years. We have lately examined a set of log- 
pipes, a half mile long, which run down one 
hill and up another, through which a stream of 
water has flowed fifteen years with only two 
short interruptions. And we could not see why 
they might not last for as many years to come. 
Of the hydraulic ram, the wind-mill, and other 
contrivances for introducing water, we have not 
the space now to speak. This whole subject is 
an important and interesting one, and we com- 
mend it to the thoughts of our readers. 
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Cherry and Plum Trees, 


pels) Sates 

In the partial failure of these trees in many 
portions of the country, there has been a strong 
tendency to abandon their cultivation entirely. 
A very unwise proceeding. The panic, we hope, 
has already spent itself, and trust that men will 
again return to their reason. 

CHERRY TREES. 

In reference to the bursting of the bark, and 
the dying out of cherry-trees from the cold of 
Winter or from other causes, these evils are not 
absolutely beyond control. They should be 
charged, partly at least, to the practice of plant- 
ing the trees in too rich and deep soil. In such 
situations, they make a very rapid growth, the 
wood is soft and watery, and when winter 
comes, the tender tissues are frozen and rent 
asunder. Here is an item from our own expe- 
rience, illustrative of the above: Ten years ago, 
we bought eight young trees of the finest im- 
proved varieties, among which were the May 
Duke, White Ox Heart, Black Eagle, Black 
Tartarian, Yellow Spanish, and Downer's Late 
Red. Four of these were set in a rather low 
and very rich and deep soil; and four of them 
on higher land, and where the soil was light and 
shallow. Indeed, where the last four stood, the 
top soil had been plowed and scraped off a foot 
or more, and carried into the lower ground 
where the first four stood. Yet the two lots 
were not more than fifty feet apart, the only 
difference being in the character of the soil, and 
in about fifteen feet of altitude. Now, mark 
their history. The first lot grew vigorously for 
two or three years, but soon began to show rup- 
tures in their limbs and trunks. After a while, 
two of them died outright in a single winter, 
and the others are now about half-dead. They 
bear a little fruit—only a little—on the few sur- 
viving limbs. The second lot grew quite slow- 
ly. They are now all alive, have only a few 
spots of rupture, and bear good crops almost 
every year. This year, they have done admi- 
rably. Such experience and observation lead us 
to think that if cherry-trees were treated to a 
little more neglect, giving them rather poor soil, 
setting them on exposed sites where they would 
grow slowly, and ripen their wood earlier, they 
would succeed better than they now generally 
do. Is not this worth a fair trial ? 

THE PLUM TREE. 

This is a comparative failure in many regions, 
owing to the black knot, or the ravages of the 
curculio. Yetin other places, and under a cer- 
tain course of management, it succeeds tolerably 
well. Itis a plain case that the plum will not 
thrive and be fruitful, if neglected. 

Whether the knot is caused by an insect punc- 
turing the bark, or is a fungus arising from a 
diseased constitution of the tree, we will not now 
stop to consider. Experience shows that the 
only sure way to manage it is to cut it out, and 
cut it out again, whenever it appears. Cut down 
to the last vestige of it, and then cover the 
wound with shellac varnish or grafting wax. 
Begin with the tree early in the season, cut out 
every wart on the large limbs, and cut off every 
small limb that is affected, and burn it. If it be 
an insect that causes the knot, he will thus be 
put out of the way for at least one year. Do 
this for several years, and persuade the neigh- 
bors and the nurserymen to do it; and the knot 
will gradually disappear, or what little remains 
will do no serious injury. 

As to the curculio, we have heretofore discussed 
his case quite at length, and now will only re- 
peat that some growers succeed well by paving 
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the ground beneath their trees, so as to prevent 
the insect burrowing in the ground in the Fall ; 
others cover the ground with a coat of mortar 
two inches thick ; others plant their trees around 
the kitchen door where the constant treading 
of the ground, the frequent jarring of the tree, 
and the various domestic odors and noises be- 
come offensive to the curculios; while others 
set them in the hog and poultry yard, where the 
rooting and scratching answer the same pur- 
pose; and others still are very successful with 
the wash recommended on page 177. Let any 
of these methods be tried, as most convenient. 

We have long observed that plum-trees suc- 
ceed better in city back-yards, than in country 
orchards; and plainly, because of the constant 
passing to and fro, the stamping of the ground, 
or the paving stones, or such like reasons. 
The Grand Turk don’t like to be so much an- 
noyed by the presence of men, women, children, 
and chickens; he don’t like such hard floors, 
don’t like kitchen odors and washes, and so he 
leaves in disgust. 

We now and then hear of “secret” and 
“patent” methods for expelling the curculio, 
but after all prefer to fall back on those before 
mentioned, or, better still, on the practice of 
jarring the trees when the curculio is on them, 
and gathering up the fallen insects into sheets 





and burning them. * 
Weeping Trees. 
aancgeaes 


We are not insensible to the beauty of natural 
upright trees; and, most of all, to the noble den- 
izens of our native woods. Nor are we igno- 
rant of the fact that some of the imported pen- 
dulous trees are rather tender in our northern 
climate, and that others, after making handsome 
progress for a few years, at length out-grow the 
stock on which they are budded or grafted, and 
break off, or get into other bad conditions. But 
this is not so with many. 

Beautiful and indispensable as may be the fa- 
vorites of our forests, why need we be confined 
to them? Some persons would plant only elms; 
with others, the maple is the favorite; with oth- 
ers, evergreens; and with others, weeping trees. 
Let us avoid either extreme. Nature gives us 
spiry-topped trees, like the Larch, Lombardy 
poplar, and many of the conifers; round-headed 
trees, such as the linden, ash, maple and chest- 
nut; pendulous trees, such as the willow, white 
elm, etc. Taking a hint from nature, gardeners 
have sought out and introduced a number of other 
drooping trees, so that now, in addition to two 
or three new willows, we have weeping oaks, 
poplars, birch, beech, larch, ash, laburnum, 
sophora, thorn and others. Why not use all 
sorts of trees, mingling them as nature does, 
either with little regard to laws of “effect,” 
(yet generally accomplishing that end), or ar- 
ranging them artistically, to reach special results? 

Just how and where to place them, is not so 
easy a matter to decide; yet a few things are 
plain. Drooping trees of fine form may well stand 
conspicuously upon a lawn, if not more than 
one or two be in view at atime. They answer 
a fine purpose when set near the outskirts of a 
group of round-headed trees, as if there by acci- 
dent. In such places, they show the peculiar 
style of their branches with marked effect. The 
margins of streams or lakes are also appropriate 
places for them. For cemeteries, they are very 
suitable. They make a partial substitute there, 
for the beautiful weeping willow, which is too 
tender atte far north. They have, too, this 
special fitness for burial Jots, viz.: they do not 





often become too large for the space in which 
they are set, a thing which can seldom be said 
of the trees commonly planted in cemeteries. 
This thing, at least, is certain, that these trees 
wherever planted attract much attention. They 
suggest ideas of art, of something peculiar and 
different from the ordinary ways of nature. 

In our experience, the following are among 
the hardiest and best of these trees, viz.: the old 
European weeping Ash, weeping Mountain Ash, 
weeping Linden, weeping Scampston and Camp- 
erdown Elms, weeping Beech, Birch and Oak. 
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Fruit Growers’ Society of Western N. Y. 
igen 

From the discussions of this Society at its an- 
nual summer meeting held in Rochester, June 
25th, and reported in full in the Rural New- York- 
er, we condense the following : 

A vote for the best standard pears for family 
use, gave Bartlett 10, Seckel 9, Flemish Beauty 
7, Osband’s Summer 6, Sheldon 6, Lawrence 
4, Doyenné d’Eté 4. For the same on quince, 
Seckel 9, Easter Beurre 6, Louise Bonne de Jer- 
sey 4, Glout Morceau 4, Beurre d’Anjou 8, 
Duchesse d’Angouleme 3. For market, on pear 
stocks, Bartlett 9, Sheldon 5, Lawrence 8. On 
quince, Duchesse d’ Angouleme 10, Louise Bonne 
de Jersey 9, Seckel 4, and Flemish Beauty 4. 

In the discussion of manures and their appli- 
cation, charcoal was very highly spoken of for 
fruit trees, particularly as an absorbent. An ap- 
ple orchard, planted by H. T. Brooks, President, 
six years since, showed a marked difference in 
favor of the coal left where a charcoal pit was 
burned two years previous to planting. The 
trees receiving the benefit of the charcoal were 
nearly twice the size of the others. In using 
manure, it was recommended to apply it on the 
surface. Mr. Downing spreads it on the ground 
in Autumn, and forks it in in the Spring. Salt 
was considered a good manure for trees, but 
care is needed in its application. Too much 
salt will greatly injure if not kill the trees. 

Two remedies had proved effectual for the 
currant and gooseberry worm. One was to dust 
the leaves plentifully, at least every other day 
while the worms lasted, with dry slacked lime. 
A few days’ neglegt would ruin the crop. The 
other remedy, equally as effective, was strong 
suds, made of soft soap or whale-oil soap, one 
pound of soap to four gallons of water, applied 
every other day. 
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Strawberry Culture at the West. 


=p 
A VISIT TO THE KNOX FRUIT FARM. 


As an amateur in strawberry culture, I made a 
journey of nearly 500 miles and back to visit the 
fruit farm of Mr. Knox at Pittsburgh, in the midst 
of the strawberry season the present year. I can 
truly say that from what I there saw, I felt amply re- 
paid for my trouble. I have examined both large 
and small plantations of fruit in different States, 
but have never seen either the one or the other, 
unless in a few private gardens, kept in so fine or- 
der as Mr. Knox’s fields throughout. I think it 
safe to presume that no grower in the United 
States, if in the world, has a larger breadth of soil 
under strawberry cultivation than Mr. K. 

The first object of high gratification, on reaching 
his grounds, was the fine collection of varieties in 
the specimen beds, which enabled me to see grow- 
ing, side by side, and to taste consecutively, the 
most celebrated kinds, both new and old, of this fa- 
vorite fruit. To give the full results of my obser- 
vation in this particular would occupy too much of 
your space; I must therefore confine my remarks to 
matters of practical interest to the million. 
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The first cause of serious disappointment was the 
sight of a large field of Wilson’s Albany plants, 
only in their second year, and yet not bearing more 
than half a crop of inferior fruit. Large numbers 
of the plants seemed to die in the very act of fruit- 
ing. I have since seen the same results in this vi- 
cinity, and heard of it elsewhere, from which facts 
T infer, that under the best treatment, the Wilson’s 
Albany can not be relied upon for more than one 
[or two] year’s productive cultivation. Whatever 
it may occasionally, or for a single season, produce, 
it is certainly very far eclipsed for home cultivation 
by that elegant and luscious berry, the Triomphe de 
Gand—now the favorite both at the East and West. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Knox limits his 
fruit cultivation to strawberries. Devoting some 
50 acres to them, he has also 10 of raspberries, 10 
of New-Rochelle blackberries, and large quantities 
of currants, apples, and peaches, Of late years Mr. 
Knox has given special attention to grapes, having 
succeeded beyond his most sanguine expectation 
with the native varieties, especially Concords and 
Delawares. He has now 10 acres planted in vine- 
yard, which will soon be increased to 25. His style 
of trellis is unrivalled either for garden or field cul- 
ture. It is about seven feet high, built with posts, 
cross pieces and perpendicular slats, like a picket 
fence, giving the best:possible opportunity for the 
spread and support of the vine. 


EXHIBITION OF STRAWBERRIES IN PITTSBURGH. 

I was very fortunate in being present when Mr. 
Knox made his public strawberry exhibition in the 
city of Pittsburgh. It was well for the gentlemen 
who secured honors and prizes at the Agriculturist 
Strawberry Show, that he was not within convenient 
distance for competition. Without any attempt to 
display great numbers of varieties, as he could easily 
have done, Mr. Knox contented himself with ex- 
hibiting only the best. Among these, the central 
object of admiration was a magnificent show of 
Triomphe de Gands. I was glad to learn that Mr. 
Knox’s expectations with reference to this favorite 
variety had been more than realized by the product 
of the present season. Not only was the fruit 
large, brilliant, and fine flavored, but abundant in 
quantity, in this latter respect exceeding, as he in- 
formed me, any representations he had ever made. 

STRAWBERRY SUPPLY OF CHICAGO. 

The strawberry season at Pittsburgh is two weeks 
earlier than at Chicago, although by importation 
from the south the market here is supplied while 
“winter lingers in the lap of spring.” During the 
last three years the strawberry supply for this re- 
gion has increased beyond all accurate estimate. 


As yet, however, few berries are cultivated in the 


‘West besides the Wilson’s and other common and 
coarse varieties. The Triomphe has this year been 
introduced for the first time, in any considerable 
quantity. The firm of Kidder & Knox, at Evans- 
ton, 12 miles north of this city, have succeeded in 
growing it in‘as great perfection as the senior part- 
ner at Pittsburgh. Its cultivation here extends our 
strawberry season from two to three weeks. The 
parties named will continue to market this variety 
during the present week, say to the 25th of July. 
FRUIT FOR THE WEST. 


The present has been a wonderful season for fruit 
of all kinds in the West. Every variety, both wild 
and cultivated, has been produced in abundance, 
and prices have consequently ruled exceedingly 
low. The results have been discouraging to pro- 
fessional cultivators, but they are clearly advanta- 
geous to the public, and will doubtless tend to more 
general cultivation for home consumption of all 
the choicer products of the fruit garden. 


A HIGH COMPLIMENT, 


While on an excursion westward from this city, I 
fell into conversation with a very intelligent gen- 
tleman, who, after an allusion to your paper, em- 
phatically said, “if I were shut up to the taking of 
but one periodical, that one would be the American 
Agriculturist.”. Doubtless your list of subscribers 
enrols many of the same opinion, and has room for 
more. Yours truly, Be sX, 

Chicago, July 23, 1862, 
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Farmers, Write. 


Yes, write for this or 
some other paper. Not, 
-\ if you please, with the 
— intent to make a display 
=| of learning or fine writ- 
ing, but to communicate 
facts, and notes of expe- 
rience that will be use- 
ful to others. The ap- 
proaching season of 
comparative leisure, 
while results are fresh 
in mind, is the time to 
write. Take up any crop 
or crops of the year, and 
give us the history. The 
land was high or low, 
wet or dry, drained or 
undrained, poor or rich, 
old or new. It was 
plowed in this or that 
month, and thus .or so. 
The manure was of this 
or the other kind, and 
was hauled out at such 
a time and applied in 
such a manner. The 
seed was sowed or plant- 
ed on a certain day of 
the month. The grow- 
ing crop wasmanaged in 
acertain way, and when 
ripe was gathered and 
measured or weighed, 
and its value esti- 
mated, above expenses. 
Now, give us such sim- 
ple and minute histo- 
ries, in plain language, 
and they will be well 
worth recording. It is 
taken for granted, how- 
ever, that everything is 
done accurately, else all 
inferences and estimates 
will amount to nothing. 
And not only the opera- 
tions of the field, but 
notes on stock-breeding 
and raising, and on the 
orchard and garden, are 
worth writing out for 
publication. As we 














Is COMING HOME!” 


(Engraved for the American Agriculturist.) 


Evening comes and the labors of the day 
draw with the day to a close. Quiet reigns; 
the poultry seek their roosts, the cattle compose 
themselves for the night; and men whose days 
are spent in labor, whether of the hands or the 
brain, gladly leave their work to enjoy their 
rest. The weariness produced by labor only 
hightens the pleasures of home; tired hands toss 
the plump baby into the air, and catch it again 
as if it were of but a feather’s weight—and the 
back which ached well in the hay field is only 
invigorated when the boy is lifted upon the 
shoulders for a turnin the yard. A man has 
no right to work so hard, with either brains or 
body, that he can not enjoy the prattle of his 
children, or a good talk with his wife. It is a 
waste of life to live without enjoyment, and 
what enjoyment is comparable with that which 
parents have in their children, and each other 





in the quiet of their own homes. A happy 
home is a near approach to heaven upon earth, 
and it may as well be enjoyed in the cottage as 
in the palace—in fact, when we consider how 
much oftener real happiness dwells in the 
humble cottage, we give hearty preference to the 
wealth of the poor man, rather than to the gold- 
en store, houses, lands, and perplexing cares of 
the rich. Happy is he who returns at evening to 
give joy to so happy a family group as we have 
presented in the engraving before us. Howthe 
expressions of “Welcome home,” and of sym- 
pathy with the children, mingle in the face of 
the wife, and how natural and exuberant the 
joy of the children’s greeting! One at least 
will doubtless assure his readers that while there 
is always joy to the father in coming home, 
this feeling is rendered inexpressibly intense 
upon returning from a sojourn in distant lands. 





look abroad over the 
wide parish of our read- 
ers, we feel that there is 
much useful information here and there, which 
might profitably be sent to us for dissemination. 
a eo 
A New Foe to the Pine. 
gt 

We have spoken of insects on the White Pine, 
looking like mildew, but which, on close inspec- 
tion, proved small bugs. And now we report a 
new foe, thus far appearing only on the Scotch 
Pine. In June last, we observed what seemed 
little bits of froth, of the size of a walnut, found 
to contain, in each case, a very active grub, of 
the size and shape of a large grain of wheat— 
the forward half was black, the after part brown, 
shaded with red; he was found chiefly on wood 
of last year’s growth; there was a hole in 
the bark of the size of a pin, and exuding sap 
produced the foam. Hand-picking failed- on 
large trees. Whale oil soap and similar reme- 
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dies may, perhaps, do some good, but we had 
not the patience to try them. It would be a 
great calamity to lose this tree and the White 
pine, or to have them seriously infested with in- 
sects. Some of our readers may have some- 
thing to report as the result of their experience. 





How to Collect and Preserve Insects. 
oie 

In reply to various inquiries the following di- 
rections may perhaps be satisfactory and useful : 

1. For collecting insects. A net of the thin- 
nest gauze, about a foot in diameter, and two 
feet in depth, attached to a circle of brass or 
iron wire (just strong enough to keep its shape 
when used) and fastened to a light stick about 
a yard long, a pocket full of wooden pill boxes, 
some small bottles and old envelopes, are the 
simplest materials for daily use. The net is to 
aid the hands in catching insects—the boxes and 
bottles to secure them, and the envelopes to hold 
butterflies or dragon flies, which should have the 
wings folded together and be slipped in so as 
to prevent injury from fluttering. At home, 
they can be most readily killed by putting them 
into tightly corked, wide-mouthed bottles, with 
a piece of paper soaked in chloroform. <A note 
book in which to jot down localities and plants 
on which insects are taken, as well as those on 
which caterpillars feed, is valuable. If these 
notes are numbered and corresponding numbers 
attached to the insects, they can easily be refer- 
red to. Caterpillars should be kept in separate 





Fig. 1. 

boxes and fed until they take the pupa state. 

2. Preserving. The simplest mode for a be- 
ginner, is to procure tight cigar boxes and cut 
them down to about twe and a quarter inches 
in depth, inside. Parasives and ants will not 
enter these boxes. Line the bottom with pre- 
pared cork, dried cornstalk pith, or soft wood. 
Slender insect pins can be procured here of 
W. H. Wood, or Theodore Schrickel, at rea- 
sonable prices. Insects should be set upon the 
pins above the middle, so that no part touches 
the bottom. Beetles shouid be pinned through 
the right wing asin fig. 2. All other insects 
through the middle of the 
thorax as in fig. 3. But- 
terflies and moths should 
have their wings expand- 
ed soon after they are 
killed, so that they may 
dry in that position. Fig. 
1. Most other insects can 
be preserved in alcohol, 
and remain soft for some 
time, if it is not convenient 
to pin them at once. Very 
small insects may be gummed upon a bit of stiff 
paper and pinned as in fig. 4. After pinning, 
those of like families should be arranged together. 

8. Books. There is no good book for classifi- 








cation, as yet, in this country.. Westwood’s In- 
troduction to Entomology is the best ever writ- 
ten abroad, but it is expensive, some $12 or $14. 
The best practical work for 
the student and farmer in this 
country is “ Harris’ Insects 
Injurious to Vegetation,” now 
republished with many illus- 
trations, price $3 uncolored ; 
$6 colored. Every intelligent 
farmer should have it. Fitch’s 
“ Noxious Insects,” is also of 
great value. The Entomological Society of 
Philadelphia have a publication at $1 per year, 
which is entirely devoted to this subject (E. T. 
Cresson, Sec’y.), and the Smithsonian Institute 
is from time to time issuing cata- 
logues of the large number of North 
American insects already described. 
Any one who takes up the study in 
‘ * earnest will find plenty to do, and 
Fig. 4. 9 number of active and energetic 
persons in different parts of the country en- 
gaged in the same pursuit. 
ee 
Wine. 

The statement is correct that wine is not made, 
but is a natural product. It grows, and when 
the soil, the air, and the sunshine and rain of 
heaven do not furnish the article, all the art of 
man is expended in vain in its “ manufacture.” 
There are some grapes which will not, even 
when the vines are s0 cultivated as to receive 
the full combination of natural influences men- 
tioned, produce wine; others will. We may 
call any liquid which is a pleasant beverage 
“wine,” if we will, but that does not make it so. 
Corn juicé will make such a drink. Sorghum 
juice will, maple sap will, and so will birch sap, 
rhubarb juice with sugar added, sugar with al- 
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most any addition you please, etc., etc. Wine, | 


properly speaking, however, is the fermented 
juice of the grape, which may be preserved in bot- 
tles or barrels without injurious change for any 
desirable length of time. Water and sugar in due 
proportions added to grape juice before the fer- 
mentation takes place, are, we believe, not re- 
garded legally asadulterations in European coun- 
tries, for the addition is innocent and it only 
puts the huyer’s knowledge to test—a tax he pays 
for not knowing the difference. All other addi- 
tions are adulterations and illegal. Still, water 
and sugar are adulterations, unless we admit 
that the miracle of converting water into wine 
is constantly performed in our day. 

The grapes must hang until perfectly ripe, 
and the sun allowed to shine on the leaves. Pick 
in flat baskets, so that none will be bruised. 
They get no injury if not broken, by lying 
spread out on sheets ina dry atmosphere a few 
days, or until a large quantity is gathered. 
Then pick out every unripe, decayed, hard, or 
broken berry, handling them cluster by cluster. 
They are next to be mashed, which is conveni- 
ently done in some of the neat little mills made 
for the purpose, which will not crush the seeds, 
or by the hands. This mashing operation must 
be done with care not to crush seeds, and so 
that every grape is broken. It is sometimes 
customary to crush with pounders in a barrel, 
but this is not so thorough or neat a plan, and 
seeds are often broken. When the grapes are 
mashed as described, they may be thrown upon 
a large stout linen cloth in a tub from which 
the must or juice may be drawn off, and then 
tied up and subjected to gentle pressure ; after- 
wards placed upon a cheese press and a mod- 








erate pressure only applied. The result will be 
the securing of the sweetest and best part of the 
juice. The same may be better done upon a 
regular wine press if one is at hand. This must 
which is thus first secured should be put di- 
rectly into tight barrels filled within 6 inches of 
the bung, moved to the cellar and the bung: 
holes covered with pieces of cloth. 

Meanwhile we return to the half-pressed 
pulp and skins in the press. Transfer this to 
tubs or barrels; add as much water as you 
have abstracted juice, and perhaps a little 
more, together with a pound to a pound and- 
a-half of sugar to the gallon of the mixture. 
Cover it close with dampened blankets so that 
no air can get to it, and suffer it to ferment, 
for several days, the slower the better, (hence 
the cooler it is the better, provided fermentation 
is not checked); occasionally stir it without 
letting the air have access. After the fermen- 
tation has gone on in this way from 4 to 6 
days, draw it off into barrels, transferring the 
pulp to the press, and remove all the must, ‘This 
is barreled in the way already described, only 
the barrels may be filled a little fuller.’ 

There must always be provided in barrels, 
kegs or jugs, according to the quantity of 
wine undergoing fermentation, enough more to 
fill up all the barrels to the bung when the 
fermentation is over or nearly so—and this 
must be subjected to precisely the same in- 
fluences as that to which it is to be added. 

After the first brisk fermentatiun is over, and 
an application of the ear to the bung-hole only 
detects a slight crackling effervescence,’ the 
barrels may be filled full and a bung inserted hav- 
ing the same contrivance described and figured 
in an article on cider—a glass or block tin tube 
bent and dipping under water in a cup. This 
effectually shuts off the air while the carbonic 
acid gas escapes bubbling up through the water. 

The more uniform the temperature at which 
the fermentation of wine proceeds the better the 
result; a cool cellar which is not wet and musty, 
but has only that moisture which is natural to 
cool but well-ventilated places in warm weath- 
er, is subject to less variation of temperature 
than any other place we can control, being cool 
in Summer and warm in Winter. Frost should 
not enter it, and a good ventilation should be 
ever maintained, because where wine is ferment- 
ing much,carbonic acid gas is set free, which 
might be fatal to persons entering. 

Some time in the early part of Winter it will 
be noticed the bubbling ‘from the tube in the 
bung has entirely ceased, even when the barrel 
is slightly jarred. Then remove the tube and 
bung it up tight. When warm weather comes 
(or at the time of the blooming of the vine) 
another fermentation will come on, which will be 
of short duration. Some persons leave the wine 
on the lees (or sediment) to undergo this fer- 
mentation, and do not rack it off (transfer it to 
other barrels) before the second Winter, but it 
is generally considered best to draw it off into 
other barrels in February or March the first year. 
The hole is bored some inches above the bottom 
of the barrel so that the lees may not be dis- 
turbed. The wine should run perfectly clear 
and limpid, but if it be turbid after transferring, 
add a few ounces (3 to 5) of Cooper’s isinglass dis- 
solved in hot water to a pailful of the wine, and 
pour this into the barrel, which, when filled, 
bung up and mix by rolling it about; let it stand 
perfectly still a few weeks, when it may be ex- 
amined, and if clear, drawn off into barrels or 
bottles. Wine left upon the lees undergoes a 
much more violent Summer fermentation than 
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otherwise; much of the sugar in the wine will 
be converted into alcohol and the flavor injured. 
In racking off into barrels or bottles the wine 
must be perfectly clear, and to secure a freedom 
from specks or foreign substances, it is well 
sometimes to filter it through a flannel, through 
which it will run very freely. Wine is better if 
in a good cellar, left to “ripen” in the wood, and 
not bottled before it is two years old. 

It seems hardly necessary to reiterate the ab- 
solute necessity for perfect cleanliness in all parts 
of the operations we have described. The ves- 
sels, implements, press, mill, etc., must all be 
clean. The barrels must haye been thoroughly 
washed and fumigated with sulphur every time 
before they are used. Thus alone can sweet, 
pure wine be produced. 

The philosophy of fermentation we can not 
discuss at the present time, save only to say: 
The juice of the grape contains water, sugar, 
mucilage, some fermentative matters, tartaric 
acid in the form of tartar, and other free acid, 
besides those peculiar etherial principles which 
give the flavor both before and after the fermen- 
tation. The principal change which takes place 
when the juice is exposed to the air is, the com- 
mencement of the conversion of the sugar into 
alcohol and carbonic acid. A portion of the su- 
gar is thus destroyed, spirit is left in the fluid, 
the carbonic acid escapes in bubbles which make 
the effervescence (the working,) and certain other 
changes take place also affecting the flavor. 

After vinous fermentation commences, it goes 
on without access of air, and but a very slight 
contact with the air is sufficient to start it. It 
depends upon a change which takes place in the 
nitrogenous or albuminous principles of the 
fruit, and these, originally in solution, become 
insoluble, at first floating in the fluid, rendering it 
turbid, and finally settling as lees to the bottom. 


—et @ eee -— 


How to Make the Best Cider. 

Apple juice, tolerably pure, put into barrels 
with the bungs out, and a bottle neck, or a wisp 
of straw tucked into the bung-hole, and set in 
the shade somewhere, makes first, sweet cider, 
then cider, next hard cider, and finally, vinegar, 
without much care. When, however, the juice 
of ripe, rich apples, free from decay, leaves, dirt, 
and water, is strained into clean barrels, set ina 
cool cellar, and racked off when the fermenta- 
tion has nearly ceased, and the cider is nearly 
clear, a very different article is produced, hay- 
ing a fragrance and purity entirely wanting in 
the common article. The slight vinegary taste 
of hard cider is also wanting, and the “ hard- 
ness” is of the same quality as the dryness of 
the acid, or dry wines. Cider thus made is very 
properly called by our German friends Apfel Wein. 

It is a mistake to suppose that early Autumn 
apples will not make good cider, for that of some 
varieties is remarkably high-toned. It is seldom 
perhaps that there is enough of these early ap- 
ples to make a large quantity of cider, and this 
is probably the reason why they are neglected ; 
and on account of the neglect, the stigma at- 
taches to them that they are good for nothing. 
A hand-press is an exceedingly convenient thing 
upon a farm, particularly such an one as may 
be used equally well for apples, pears, cur- 
rants, blackberries, and grapes; and by it a great 
deal of fruit may be made valuable, which 
would otherwise be lost. One mill will answer 
for grinding apples for several presses. 

Though the cider made from a mixture of 
several kinds of apples is very good, if well 
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the juice of different apples separate. In this 
case the delicate and distinctive flavors of the 
fruits are retained very agreeably in the cider. 

The most scrupulous cleanliness must obtain 

from first to last. First, the barrels into which 
the cider is to be placed must be thoroughly 
washed out and fumigated with sulphur, which 
is done, after preparing strips of cotton-cloth by 
dipping them in melted sulphur, by setting 
them on fire, putting them into the still moist 
barrel, and bunging it up so that the sul- 
phured rag shall be held by the bung. The mill 
and press, tubs, funnel, and dippers being also 
well cleansed, the apples are looked over, de- 
cayed ones thrown out, the dirt rubbed off, 
and they are then ground to a fine pulp. 

The common way of laying up a cheese with 
wet straw has several disadvantages, particular- 
ly the necessary use of water to wet the straw, 
which is equivalent to an addition of water to 
the juice; then, too, the straw always retains 
much of the juice. The small presses alluded 
to, which work without straw, yield a better ar- 
ticle of cider. To judge of the quality of cider 
an apple will make, it is best to try an experi- 
ment, grinding a small quantity, letting the 
pomace stand half a day, stirring it occasional- 
ly, and then pressing it. The difference in the 
color and richness of flavor, and of sweetness, 
is quite remarkable. Sweet apples, though con- 
taining more sugar, are often watery and defi- 
cient in flavor, while many sub-acid, or even sour 
apples, contain as much sugar, and make a much 
richer cider. The juice, when first pressed, 
should be syrupy, clear, and the darker colored 
the better. Apples vary also greatly in the 
quantity of cider they will make; of many 
kinds no more than eight bushels will make a 
barrel of cider, while of some of the richer, 
finer kinds it will take twelve bushels or more. 

It is poor policy to grind and press at once. 
A bruised apple gains in sweetness, by some 
chemical change which takes place—and so the 
pomace should lie several hours to sweeten in 
this way; and besides, it should be stirred up 
occasionally to let the air get to it, so as to im- 
part a better color. The dark red color is very 
desirable, and can not be gained in any other 
way, and at the same time there is a positive 
gain in sweetness and richness to the cider. 





BUNG-HOLE CLOSED BY A WATER-VALVE. 


As the juice runs from the press, it is best re- 
ceived directly into barrels, flowing through a 
straw strainer. The strainer is easily made by 
putting a wooden tube through the bottom of a 
pail, which makes a funnel, and then stuffling 
the pail full of clean, sweet straw. Almost all 
the particles of apple, flies, etc., will be strained 
out, and a clear liquid alone will pass through. 
The barrels, large or small, are filled full, bunged 
up and moved to a cool cellar, where the bungs 
are remoyed and the cider left to ferment. 

The fermentation goes on quite rapidly, and a 
considerable portion of scum overflows and is 
thus removed. When the active fermentation 
and frothing cease, and the bubbles crackle as 
they rise to the surface and break, the bung-hole 
should be closed by a large cork, (see figure) 
through which a glass or leaden tube, bent 
twice at right angles, is thrust, which rises from 
the bung and dips below water in some con- 


gas will escape, but air can not enter. When 
the fermentation is over, and no more bubbling 
at the end of this tube occurs, and the cider. is 
clear, draw it off into clean, fumigated barrels, 
bung up tight, and keep in the coolest place. 


Ou 
oe 


Fall Butter. 
—_o——_ 

The time of the year when that temperature pre- 
vails at which milk neither freezes nor quickly 
sours, at which cream rises perfectly, and when it 
requires least care to have the cream at the best 
temperature for churning, is the best for butter- 
making. We have these conditions both in Spring 
and Fall. In the Spring the cows are in full milk, 
the cares of the dairy and household are multifa- 








rious, and the butter, if made in quantity, must be 
marketed at once or kept through the Summer, and 
unfortunately not one in a thousand can make 
Spring butter that will keep well. Autumn is there- 
fore the time of all others when most and the best 
butter is made. 

The important things in butter making are to se- 
cure all the cream, to keep it clean, to churn it be- 
fore it has stood too long, to separate the butter- 
milk thoroughly from the butter, to work the salt 
in uniformly, and to do all this without touching it 
with the hands. 

If the milk is carried half a mile and stands half 
an hour before it is strained into pans, you will 
certainly lose butter, for the cream will not rise so 
well. Let the distance that the milk is brought, 
and the delay before straining it into pans where it 
will not be moved, be as short as possible. There 
are no better pans than the common tin pans in use 
in this country, unless it be some of those forms 
which allow of the milk being drawn off from the 
bottom, leaving the cream undisturbed, and, as 
far as possible, free from milk. 

After standing 36 hours the cream will have risen, 
and if the weather is not too cold it will form quite 
a firm film upon the surface, which may be re- 
moved without taking up an appreciable quantity 
of milk. This is very desirable, forthe cheesy por- 
tions of the milk should all be left behind, so far as 
possible. The creamis best put into stone-ware 
jars, and kept cool and clean. It is a mistaken no- 
tion that cream should be sweet to make the best 
butter. It must, however, be observed that cream 
attracts odors and flavors with astonishing facility, 
so much that the butter will often taste distinctly of 
articles which were cooking near the dairy at the 
time the milk was put to stand for cream. This fa- 


. cility to acquire unpleasant odors and flavors will 


account for a vast deal of ill-flayored butter, which 
occurs to the disappointment of those who take a 
great deal of pains, but overlook or are ignorant of 
this important fact. 

The cream should be stirred whenever it is nec- 
essary to keep it long in the pot or jar, so that it 
shall have a uniform consistency and be uniformly 
exposed to the influences of the atmosphere. After 
the cream has acquired a slight degree of acidity 
the sooner it is churned the better. 


The thermometer churn is the best we know 
of; indeed the only really philosophical churn is 
one which enables us to regulate accurately the 
temperature of thecream. Modes of agitation, etc., 
however important, are of a secondary considera- 
tion. Cream should be of a temperature not below 
55° Fahrenheit, when the churning begins, nor 
shouldit be much above that, for the heat increases 
as the churning proceeds, and when the butter has 
come it will be near 60°, and ought not to be above 
65° on any account, When the butter has come, 
the churn should be opened and the sides, top 
and all parts where cream or butter may collect 
scraped down. After “gathering,” the buttermilk 
should be drawn off and, according to one pro- 
cess, the butter washed—as much spring water at 
60° being put in as there was milk. When this 
is churned in contact with the butter fora minute 
or two, it is drawn off and more added. Two or 
three washings like this will free the butter from 








made, it is much better, if practicable, to keep 


venient small vessel, through which tube this 


buttermilk so effectually that after it is thoroughly 
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worked with wooden ladles or “spatters” to get 
the water out with the last traces of buttermilk, the 
salt may be worked in and the butter considered 
made, except what, working and compacting it gets 
in balling up, at which time every drop of moisture 
that can be extracted is cleargain, The hand should 
never touch the cream or the butter from first to 
last. Ifspecks be seen, remove them with the point 
of a knife, or a stick made for the purpose. The 
‘ dairy-woman should educate her own mind to feel 
that though she knows her own hands are perfect- 
ly clean, and that they have not touched her head or 
her clothes, or any thing else, still the handling 
or touching the butter with bare hands is unwor- 
thy a good dairy-woman, and must never be done. 

The vessels and implements used in butter-mak- 
ing should not only be clean, but they should be 
scalded and then rinsed off in cold water every 
time just before they are used. The best table for 
working butter on is one of marble, with a groove 
all round, an inch and a half from the edge. Beach 
is the best wood for the ladles and “‘spatters.” A 
common pastry rolling pin, or one that has shallow 
longitudinal flutings in it, is a capital thing to work 
butter with; and a soft sponge covered with a fine 
linen cloth, kept constantly wet and clean by dip- 
ping it in cold, pure water, and wringing it out, is 
excellent to take up the buttermilk which is 
brought to light by the rolling. This is a very neat, 
expeditious and easy process. 

Well worked butter does not require much salt; 
half an ounce to the pound is enough for that which 
is to be consumed at once or marketed, unless the 
market demands a salter article, and for the real 
butter lover no salt at all is decidedly preferable. 
Butter to be packed in firkins requires more salt, 
and should be worked again after salting, which re- 
duces the quantity somewhat, and should finally 
contain not more than one ounce of salt to the 
pound. The firkins should be prepared by first 
tightening the hoops, then filling with boiling het 
water, and letting them soak half a day, and repeat- 
ing the operation, and finally, after they have be- 
come partially dry, scalding them out with hot 
brine and letting them dry without wiping. This 
takes out the taste of the wood. There is noobject 
in using large quantities of salt between the layers 
of butter and upon the top, but on the contrary it 
is injurious. Every part of the firkin should be 
filled with butter, so that no air can penetrate; a 
thin film of fine salt, however, should line the sides 
and bottom, and cover the top. 
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Onions in a Hygienic Point of View. 

geet ES. 

In a medicinal point of view, the garden onion is 
of more importance than any other of our esculent 
vegetables. It is a powerful diuretic, and is said as 
such to have been successfully used as a specific in 
dropsy, gout, gravel, lumbago, and generally in all 
affections of the kidneys and urinary organs. As 
an instance of its efficacy in dropsy, we shall relate 
a circumstance which came within our own observa- 
tion a few years since. We were traveling through 
one of the middle departments of France in com- 
pany with a very eminent counsellor, and member 
of the Parisian Bar, who had turned his attention to 
discovering the various medicinal properties of sim- 
ples, in illustration of a favorite theory of his, that 
ul the ailments which afflict mankind may be re- 
moved by remedies from the vegetable kingdom, 
to the utter exclusion of all mineral substances. 

One day we stopped and claimed the privileges 
of hospitality at a beautiful “ chateau” belonging 
to a distant relative of our friend. We were most 
kindly received by the lord of the mansion, a fine 
looking middle aged man, who, with tears in his 
eyes, informed us that his lady, whom our friend 
described as a most gentle, kind-hearted, and noble- 
minded dame, was dying of the dropsy, all the med- 
ical men in the neighborhood having stated that 
nothing more could be done for her. ‘ That re- 


mains to be seen,” said our friend hastily, ‘I must 
see her forthwith,” and he proceeded to her bed- 
room, dragging us with him—a circumstance which 
will create no surprise in those acquainted with the 
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manners of the French. The lady was alarmingly 
ill, and had swollen to an enormous size; she had 
been tapped once before, but on the present occa- 
sion had obstinately refused such a mode of relief. 
The Parisian lawyer, nothing daunted, called for 
some white onions, Having peeled a sufficient quan- 
tity, he filled with them a pipkin, or coarse earthen 
mug, holding about three pints. Having stuffed in 
as many peeled onions as the vessel would contain, 
he filled this with cold water, covered it, and set it 
in the midst of the warm embers, where the water 
would simmer with very little ebullition. He let 
the onions stew until they were reduced to a pap, 
and the water to half of the original quantity—a 
process which required three or four hours, as the 
vessel was kept closely covered, and the fire slow. 
He strained the liquor through a linen bag, careful- 
ly expressing every drop of juice from the onion 
pulp which had melted in the liquor. Having ex- 
tracted this latter, he carefully weighed it, and then, 
gently over the fire, but without boiling, dissolved 
in it. its own weight of coarse brown sugar. Of this 
syrup he gave his patient two tablespoonfuls every 
two hours, a fresh quantity being made so as to keep 
up a constant supply. In a day or two the lady felt 
better, and in about six weeks, during which time 
we remained at the chateau as guests, she was able 
to walk with us about the grounds. We had occa- 
sion to visit our kind host about six months after 
our former visit, and found his lady enjoying excel- 
lent health, and valuing her cousin’s onion syrup 
as a specific for all the complaints “that flesh is 
heir to.”—Mag. Domestic Heonomy, (Eng). 





For the American Agriculturist. 


About Pickles, etc. 
sarees 

Allow me to add to your list of ‘‘ Material for 
Pickles,” and your recipes for pickling, one or two 
which are very palatable, and entirely economical: 

OTHER TOMATO PICKLES. 

Use the multitudes of tomatoes of all sizes, which 
remain green on the vines when Jack Frost is draw- 
ing near, in this manner: Chop them to about the 
size of dice, place them in colanders with a little 
salt, and let them drain one day; then put them in 
jars, and cover them with hot vinegar well spiced, 
and set them away. They require no further care, 
and have very much the relish of mangoes. 

A kind of mango can be made of the very large 
tomatoes which remain green. Cut out with the 
stem enough of the tomato to permit the scooping 
out of the seeds, and then fill with chopped cab- 
bage, chopped onions, with mustard seed and 
spices, or any thing which is preferred. Secure the 
piece cut out, as you would in making melon man- 
goes, and then throw the tomatoes with your other 
pickles into vinegar. 

BOILED QUINCES FOR THE DESSERT. 


You furnish also a recipe for “ baked quinces.” I 
assure you that quinces not pared, simply boiled in 
fair water till tender, and eaten with butter and 
sugar, like dumplings, form a delicious dessert for 
the dinner table. They should be taken upon the 
plate and crushed with the fork, and simply but- 
tered and sugared. As to beauty, nothing can sur- 
pass them; they retain their form, and are as bright 
as a dish of oranges. Letty ERM. 


—————s 





Preserving Peaches. 

It may be done either with or without sugar, with 
much or with little. The question may well be 
considered, will sugar be cheaper next Winter and 
Spring than now, and we may act accordingly. 
Peel and cut in quarters, put them directly into the 
bottles, with a very little water, put the bottles in a 
wash-boiler, or similar vessel, filled with water to 
within two inches of the tops of the jars; bring the 
water to a boil, and boil it 15 minutes. Have pre- 
pared a syrup with 1 pound of sugar to a pint of 
water, or 1 pound to 2 quarts, just as you choose— 
the furmer usually preferable—pour this, boiling 
hot, into the bottles, as soon as they are removed 
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from the water, and close them immediately, as di- 
rected on page 182, Agriculturist for June, 1862. 





Hints About Cooking, ete. 
—_—o-——_ 

Pea Soup.—People who despise soups had 
better try either of the following recipes. The first 
is an old family recipe ; the other is from Soyer, who 
has furnished the people so many good recipes. 


Split Pea Soup.—Take a quart of peas; 
soak the peas over night in a quart of water ; in the 
morning boil them an hour in this water; 10 min- 
utes before the hour expires, put in a teaspoonful 
of saleratus; at the expiration of the hour, change 
them to fresh water; put in a pound of salt pork, 
and boil three or four hours. Serve with a slice or 
two of bread, cut in small cubes and fried brown. | 


Cheap Pea Soup.—Put into the iron pot 
two ounces of drippings, one quarter of a pound of 
bacon, cut into dice, two good onions sliced; fry 
them gently until brownish, then add one large or 
two small turnips, the same of carrots, one leek, 
and one head of celery, all cut thin and slanting (if 
all these can not be obtained, use any of them, but 
about the same amount) ; fry for ten minutes more, 
and then add seven quarts of water; boil-up, and 
add one pound and a half of split peas; simimer for 
two or three hours, until reduced to a pulp, which, 
depends on the quality of the peas; then add two 
tablespoonfuls of salt, one of sugar, one of dried — 
mint; mix half a pound of flour.smooth in a, pint 
of water, stir it well, pour in the soup, 
minutes, and serve. 


Green Pickles.—To give pickles a lively 
green color, it is recommended to put grape leaves 
into the vinegar—a very simple way if it is effective. 


Corn Oysters.—Half a dozen ears of boiled 
corn; three eggs; a tablespoonful and-a-half of 
flour. Beat the yolks very thick; cut the corn off 
the cob ; season it with pepperand salt ; mix it with 
the yolks, and add the flour. Whisk the whites to 
a stifffroth; stir them in with the corn and yolks; 
put a dessert spoonful at a time ina pan of hot but- 
ter, and fry to a light brown on both sides. 


Biscuit Fritters.—Take some light biscuits 
or rusks ; split them in halves; saturate them with 
custard made with six eggs to a quart of milk, omit- 
ting sugar (if the cakes are sweet); then fry them 
in hot lard toa light brown, and eat with wine sauce. 


To Candy Fruits.—Take one pound of the 
best loaf sugar; dip each lump into a bowl of wa 
ter, and put the sugar into your preserving kettle, 
Boil it down and skim it until perfectly clear, and 
in acandying state. When sufficiently boiled, have 
ready the fruits you wish to preserve. Large white 
grapes, oranges separated into small pieces, or pre- 
served fruits, taken out of their syrup and dried, 
are very nice. Dip the fruits into the prepared su- 
gar while it is hot; put them in a cold place; they 
soon become hard. 


Pineapple Jam.—Pare the pineapples, 
and grate or shred them fine with a silver fork. 
To every 5 pounds of fruit add 3 pounds of loaf su- 
gar. Put the whole on the fire, and boil it three- 
quarters of an hour, stirring it all the while. When 
cold, put it in jars with brandy paper on the top, 
and tie them close, or paste paper over, and keepin 
a dry, cool place. 


Sweet Apples Baked and Dried.— 
Bake as for the table; then dry by fire heat. The 
old-fashioned, large brick oven is the best place. 
When wanted for the table they may be soaked in 
water and heated, and finally the water dried away. 
The apples return to very nearly the condition of 
fresh baked apples. If they are stewed in a syrup 
they make a rich sauce, far preferable to that of the 
common dried apples. A FaRMER’s WIFE. 

Licking Co., Ohio, 

To Destroy Moths in Carpets.— 
Remove the furniture and whip the edges of the 
carpet repeatedly with a strong whip, (a good raw- 
hide.) A good housekeeper writes that she has 
tried this method with success, 
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Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Some of our young readers live by the Sea-shore, where the great waves of the Atlantic, or of the Pacific, come 
rolling in, thundering upon the beach with a hollow, rumbling sound, which at a little distance fills the ear with a 
strange, solemn melody. Many others see the waving grain and grass of the gently rolling or level prairies, which, 
like the ocean, stretch for miles away, so far as the eye can reach—no rocks, no hills, no mountains and forests ; but 
beautiful corn and fine herds of cattle and sheep cover the prairies. Others live upon the mountains, where huge 
rocky bluffs and peuks stand up and take the brunt of the storms and tempest, or cool the hot winds of summer-time. 
Here the dew falls early, and the breezes blow cool, and here grow sweet, short grasses whereon the sheep and goats 
thrive so well, and fed upon which the cows give such rich milk and sweet butter. We have here a picture of a wild 
mountain scene ; und in the hot days of the past month we think many of our city readers would gladly have chang- 
ed places with this little girl in her rambles among the wild flowers, the rocks and the flocks of the cool mountains. 











The Editor with his Young Readers. 
LETTERS FROM MR. JUDD....NO. II. 
—_—o— 

Lonpon, England, July 9th, 1862. 


Dear Youne Reapers :—I am just leaving this City for 
a trip on the Continent, but will send you a few notes, 
which must be dispatched thus early, in order to cross the 
Atlantic in time for the inside sheet of the September Ag- 
riculturist.—My last letter closed up at Belfast, Ireland. 
From there we went by steamboat about 160 miles, passing 
up the river Clyde, to Glasgow, Scotland. Along this 
river are very extensive ship-yards, where iron-clad and 
other vessels are being built. At one point we saw the 
west end of “ Antonius’ Wall,” or “*Graham’s Dyke,” 
a great embankment built clear across Scotland when the 
Romans occupied England, many hundreds of years ago. 
Neither the Romans nor the English were ever able to 
penetrate to the extreme north of Scotland. The Scotch 
people boast, and ‘I believe truly, that their country has 
never been entirely occupied or conquered by any other 
people. No other European nation can make a similar 
boast. (The union of Scotland and England was brought 
about by marriage and inheritance among the Royal fam- 
ities.) —Glasgow is a fine city. The Clyde has been made 
navigable up to this city by digging out and straightening 
the channels, and building up artificial banks. The 
“ Broomielaw” or harbor, is an artificial basin, upwards 
of a mile in Jength, and more than 400 feet wide, and 
contains over fifty acres of water in which ships float. 
Glasgow contains about 400,000 inhabitants, or about 
450,000 including the suburbs. The illustrious James 
Watt began his memorable experiments upon steam en- 
gines at Glasgow, in 1763, or 100 years ago. The first 
steamboat successfully run in Europe plied between 
Glasgow and Greenock, a town at the mouth of the 
Clyde, commencing her trip Jan. 18, 1812, the first year 
of our last war with England. The engine of this little 
steamboat. called the ‘“‘ Comet,” was only 3-horse-power. 
(Please get out your maps and hunt up the Clyde River 
and Firth, and note the location of Ayr, and of Edinturgh.) 


Glasgow is largely engaged in commerce with all parts 
of the world. The city is well laid out, cleanly, and the 
houses high, in good taste, and all of light-colored stone. 

I could not resist the desire to visit the birth place of 
Robert Burns, near the village of Ayr, 40 miles southwest 
of Glasgow. When I was a boy upon the old farm, several 
Scotch laborers were employed, and they often sat for 
hours in the evening playing the flute and singing ‘‘ Bon- 
ny Doon,” the ‘Banks of Ayr,” ete. The big tears 
coursed down their cheeks as they sung and talked of 
their loved native land. The little boy who then listened 
to them and even wept with them, little dreamed that 
more than 30 years afterwards he would ramble along the 
banks of the Ayr and Doon rivers, and enter the low, 
straw-thatched cottage where the poet Burns was born, 
visit the “ Auld Kirk,” and the tomb of the poet, and take 
arun over ‘* Tam O’Shanter’s” Bridge. But such was 


| my privilege on June 14th, 1862, and the scenes will nev- 


er be forgotten, more than will the earlier boyhood days 
and the kindly Scotchmen who sung to me those plaintive 
songs. The country around Ayr, and between there and 
Glasgow, is finely cultivated, resembling some of the 
best agricultural regions in our own country. 
EpINBuRGH, (pronounced ‘ Ed-in-bo-ro”) is a city of 
nearly 200,000 inhabitants, situated on or near the Firth 
(bay) of Forth,in the southeast part of Scotland. Taken 
altogether, itis the finestcityI have ever seen. A high 
hill near the center of the city is capped bya large, old 
castle, strongly built, and only to be entered by means of 
a drawbridge over a deep ditch. Along the south of this 
is the old city ; the streets narrow, the stone houses many 
stories high. A high wall, yet partly remaining, enclosed 
the ancient city, and the space being limited the houses 
were built very high, tosave ground room. Many of them 
run up 10 to 12 stories ; one or more families occupy each 
story. The new city extends all round outside of 
the old walls, but mainly northward, running to Leith, the 
harbor of the city. The streets of the new city are wide, 
very clean, and the houses in excellent (modern) style. 








There are many buildings and objects of interest, but I 
| can not stop to descrige them particuiarly, as I haye 





many notes of other interesting localities to draw upon. 
It is worth a pilgrimage to go upon the top of “ Arthur’s 
Seat,” a very high hill a little way southeast of Edin- 
burgh, and look down upon the city, the Firth, the beauti- 
ful Lothian Farms for dozens of miles to the South, etc. 
From its summit we can also see the Grampian Hills far 
north of the Firth of Forth, also Ben Lomond away north- 
west of Glasgow on the western coast of Scotland. 

Long Days.—In my note-book is this memorandum : 
“ Edinburgh, June 14th, 104% P.M. Iam writing by day- 
light! In these high latitudes (56° North) the sun shines 
round the northern side of the earth, so to speak, and we 
have daylight bright enough to read from 2}¢ A. M., to 
10% P. M., at this season of the year. A dozen degrees 
further north, the sun shines clear over the North Pole at 
all hours, affording perpetual day when the sun is at the 
‘Summer Solstice.’ Even here in London (lat. 51349.) 
it is light enough to read after 9 o'clock P. M. (July 9th).” 

EDINBURGH TO LONDON. 

Size of England.—In all the maps used in our own 
country, England occupies so small a place in an upper 
corner, that we are accustomed from early childhood to 
think of it as a diminutive island. I suspect that most 
people insensibly allot about as much space to some of 
our smaller States as they do to all of England, owing to 
the little space it occupies on our common maps. This isa 
false impression. Such a ride as I took, of 400 miles (or 
just 3993¢ miles) through the country from Edinburgh to 
London, is well calculated todo away with such early 
geographical impressions. Our route, of course; was not 
a straight line, yet the most direct one by railway. We 
first went southeast 57 miles to Berwick, thence south 67 
miles to New-Castle-upon-Tyne, thence 84 miles to York, 
then 115 miles to Peterboro, and 76 miles to London, 
which is still about 75 miles North of the English Chan 
nel. England alone contains 50,922 square miles. 
The Great Empire State (New-York) contains 50,519 
square miles—a difference of barely 403 square miles. 
Wales, which is really apart of England, contains 7,398 
square miles, cr about the same as the State of Massa- 
chusetts. Ireland contains 382,508 square miles, or 
nearly as much as the State of Indiana. Scotland 
(including 5000 miles in its Islands) contains 31,324 
square miles, or nearly as muchas the State of Maine. 
The total area of Great Britain and Ireland is therefore 
£22,152 square miles, or about the same as the coin- 
bined States of New-York, Maine, Massachusetts, and 
Indiana, or a little more than the whole of New-England. 
New-York, and New-Jersey.—(The entire territory of 
the United States is 3,200,000 square miles, or twenty-sir 
times that of all Great Britain.) The population of Great 
Britain is at present not far from Thirty Millions, or a 
little less than that of the United States. With a territory 
so large, and so highly cultivated, it is not so much to be 
wondered at, that in very plenteous years Great Britain 
should produce almost food enough to sustain her own 
population, though in ordinary years from fifty to seventy- 
five million bushels of grain are imported. If all the 
great landed estates, the wooded hunting grounds, and 
the imperfectly cultivated lands of Ireland were under 
the best tillage, and the grain consumed in producing 
beer were used as food, Great Britain would readily feed 
her whole population from her own soil. Taken as a 
whole, the proportion of good soil is no greater in Great 
Britain than in the United States. What will be the feed- 
ing capacity of our entire country when itis all brought 
into the highest and most productive cultivation! You, 
boys, are to have a hand in the tillage of our broad terri- 
tory. Every acre of our good soils is a mine of wealth. 
You should prepare yourselves by study, by reading, and 
by observation, to enter well upon your future work ; you 
will soon be directors of our farming and other pursuits. 

The whole eastern part of the country, from Edinburgh 
to London, is one vast cultivated field, with the exception 
of here and there a reserved hunting forest, a few hilly 
spots, some barren heaths, and a few low swampy bogs. 
In some places, as around New-Castle, the fields are much 
broken up by the openings to the coal mines which un- 
derlie the surface. Scarcely a wooden fence is to be seen, 
and very few iron ones. The farms and fields are di- 
vided by green hawthorn hedges. (The same thing is 
seen in Ireland, and more or less in Scotland.) These 
“living fences” add much to the beauty of the landscape 
in Summer, yet for profit and convenience these hedges 
are far too abundant. We shall not find them on the 
Continent of Europe. They occupy much ground, and 
are the fruitful nests of foul weeds and vermin. We shall 
probably come to hedges in America, if our climate 
does not prove too hot and dry for them; but we shall 
scarcely commit the error of cutting up our fields into 
plots of one to five acres, by hedges and ditches. English 
farmers are fast diminishing the division lines, even where 
the large estates are being cut up into small freehold 
farms. (Much of the soil of England is owned by great 
land holders who let it to tenants by the acre. We con- 
versed with one farmer who cultivates 2,800 acres, for 
which he pays an annual rent of $3 to $16 an acre !) 
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My letter is already too long, to leave room to say 
any thing about the city of London, the great Interna- 
tional Exhibition, &c. I will enclose in this a sketch of a 
place I visited last week, called 
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Problems and Puzzles. 


~s — Se 
No, 17—A new Scriptural Rebus. From C. L. Siewers. 
TypoGRAPHIcaAL PuzzLE—WHuo wILL Reap 1T?—A 
command to a servant was, “If the B mt put: if the B. 
putting:” To which the servant replied, ‘‘Howcan I 
put: when there is such a -der ?” Jas. BRADLEY. 

















Answer to Block Puzzle No. 16 (page 249, August) : 

Answer to the Rebus No. 12 (page 217, July) :—*‘ Oft re- 
peated sin deadens conscience.” 

Answer to the Rebus No. 13 (page 217, July) :—‘ A Cat 








in gloves catches no mice,” thus;—Cat inn gloves cat 
cheese no mice (none in the trap). 





gather up the names of old subscribers, but also secure a 





Answer to the Rebus No. 15: (page 249, August)—“ A 

ople intent on being ruled by a king, need not plain 

f monarchs arrogate their ability to overrule opinions,” 

thus:——A people in tent on bee in G ruled by a king knee 

d knot com play nif m on arcs arrow gate their a bill ity 
2 over rule. o pinions. 


The Quill and Card Experiment. 


One of the prettiest of those little ‘philosophical experl- 
ments which everybody may make, is the following: 
Take two pieces of light card or stiff paper, and cut them 
out circular and exactly of a size—about 2 inches or less 
in diameter ; in the middle of one of them make a hole and 
insert a goose quill or 
other similar tube. The 
end of the quill must be 
cut off square and even 
with the card. It may be 
pasted or gummed so 
as to stick—now blow 
through the quill holding i 
it in the mouth, and place 
the other card against the 
one attached to the quill: 
the result will be that, 
instead of being blown 
away it will be drawn up tightly to the quill-card, and 
the harder you blow the tighter it will stick. The phi- 
losophy of this is very evident and simple to explain, how- 
ever difficult to demonstrate. The cut shows how the 
quill is inserted. Let some of our young readers make 
the experiment and see if they can tell why they can not 
blow the card away. 








A Constant Exhibition, 

The Tables at the Office of the American Agriculturist 
have constantly during the season novel and interesting 
FRUITS, FLOWERS, GRAINS, VEGETABLES, ETC., 
contributed by Susscriners, NuRSERYMEN, GARDENERS 
and others, and almost uniformly present a very attrac- 
tive and instructive exhibition. The daily show of fruits 
and flowers is now large and interesting. It has been sug- 
gested by horticultural gentlemen of this city and neigh- 
borhood that we have A WEEKLY EXHIBITION, appoint- 
ing a certain day whereon our friends may come with the 
expectation of seeing one another, and talking over their 
choice fruits, ete. This is a good idea, and while we are 
most happy to receive contributions to our Exhibition 

Tables Every Day, we name 
THURSDAY OF EACH WEEK 

as a convenient day for a special show of Fruits during 
this and the following two or three months; on which 
days we shall be especially happy to see our friends, who 
are at all times most heartily welcome. 

Our tables are spacious, and the Office large and airy, 
and the best care will be taken of the articles contributed. 
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PREMIUM LIST, 
For 1863---Volume XXII. 


New Subscribers get the Rest of this Year 
Without Charge, (See page 288.) 

Good Pay to Voluntary Agents who attend to 
Collecting and forwarding Clubs of Subscribers 
to the American Agriculturist, 
(Premiums open to all who Desire them.) 

Every subscriber is invited to renew his own subscrip- 
tion, and to solicit others to subscribe. But to all those 
who will take the trouble to collect and forward cuss of 
subscribers, we offer a remuneration in the form of first- 
rate articles, as named below. The pay thus offered is 
much larger than we could pay in cash, though no article 
is proposed which is not of the best quality, and fully 
worth the price asked. (We get these articles on extra 
good terms when for premiums.) 

Part of the Premium articles announced this month are 
selected from the best given last year, those which gave 
universal satisfaction. They are such as will pay forthe 
effort to obtain them. 

(Ce WE wish IT DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD that these 
premiums are offered in good faith—no cheap, trashy, im- 
perfect, poorly made, or second-hand thing, will be sent 
out, but each article offered, is the best of its kind, and 
every one will be selected by the publisher from the very 
best manufactured. They will be the best sold in the mar- 
ket at the prices named. 

gw We offer nothing for competition. Each premium is 
for a specified number of subscribers, aud no one’s remaner- 
ation will depend upon what other unknown persons are do- 
ing; every one knows just what he or she is working for. 

(2 We make no distinction between new and old subseri. 
bers, but :t is expected that every canvasser will not only 





large nti 





ber of new names, 

Ga” Every person collecting names for premiums, should 
send two copies of each list of names—one of them marked 
“For Premiums,"and also with the name of the sender, ° 

t@™ Every person collecting names for premiums, should 
send the names with the money as fast as obtained, so that 
the subscribers may begin to receive their papers; but if de- 
signed for premiums, two copies of each list of names should 
be sent—one of them marked at the top “For Premiums,” 
and also with the name of the sender. 


2” The premiums are offered for subscribers for Volume 
XXII (1868), whenever received. Canvassers will have time 
for completing their lists, but the premium will be paid as 
soon as anyclub is made up—if duplicate lists are sent. 

{2 Any person who has commenced sending in names at 
80c. and finally fails to get the higher number of names, can 
fall back upon the smaller number, by. remitting the 20. cents 
extra on each of the smaller number of names required, 
§@™~ Clubs need not be all confined to one Post Office, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PREMIUMS, 
Premium No. 1—Good Books. 


This premium will meet the wants of a great nunaber of 
persons, On page 285 is a list of 92 books, many of them on 
topics connected with the Farm, Garden, and Household, 
and a portion of them the very best published. (See re- 
marks at tho head of the list.) Any person sending in 16 
or more subscribers, may select any of the books in that list, 
(page 285,) to the amount of 12 cents for each name, at the 
club price of 80 cents, or to the amount of 88% cents for 
each name, at $1 each. Many farmers’ clubs have, during 
the last year, joined together and obtained a considerable 
library through these premiums. N. B,—The books will be 
delivered to the recipients, (by mail or express, free of all 
cost, 

No. 2—Family Clothes-Wringer. 


This is a first-rate household implement—a great saver of 
garments, and a saver of hard work. Every woman knows 
that wringing by hand is not only the hardest, wrenching 
work of washing-day, but that the twisting by hand-wring- 
ing breaks more of the fibres of the garments than the 
washing and ordinary wear, With this machine set upon the 
edge of the wash-tub, the garments are easily and rapidly 
passed between two India-rubber rollers, the water full- 
ing back into the tub, and the garments dropping into a 
basket, in a drier condition than they can be wrung by 
hand, and therefore more quickly dried on the line. A 
child can in a few minutes wring out a tubful of clothes, 
The machine will save its cost several times in a year, 
simply in the saving of garments. We have had one of the 
first machines made in constant use in a family for nearly 
three years, and it is still as good as new. The machines 
now manufactured are still better, several improvements 
having been made, The machine offered, No. 2, is just the 
thing for family use. It is provided with cogs to move the 
rollers together, so that it is not possible to tear garments, 
as is the case with cheaper Wringers not provided with cogs, 
We present one of these No, 2 Wringers to any person pro- 
curing and forwarding 18 subscribers, at $1 each, or 37 at 
the lowest club price, (80 cents each.) 


Premium No. 3—Best Washing Machine. 


Many ladies have asked us, for years past, to introduce a 
good Washing Machine among our Premium articles, 
but we have uniformly declined doing so, for want of the 
right kind of machine. We have now, however, found a 
machine worthy of a place in the premium list, in which we 
mean to put none but those known to he first-rate articles, 
The Nonpareil Washing Machine we have had in 
use in our family for nearly a year past, and it has not only 
driven out half-a-dozen placed there on trial, but tas really 
given excellent satisfaction, It is the only machine, out of 
twenty we have tried, which the “help” cheerfully use with- 
out compulsion. It is a labor-saver and a clothes-saver—two 
important considerations, (See descriptive cut, and adver- 
tisement on page 287.) The clothes are put in, in quantity, 
and quickly washed by simply turning @ crank, The 
balance-wheel adjusts the force required, so as tomake the 
turning easy. Take it all in all, it is the best Washing Ma- 
chine we know of, and is worthy of a place in every family. 
They are of three sizes; we select No. 2, as the best size for 
common family use, The price of No, 2 is $14. This ma- 
chine we will present to any one forwarding 30 subscribers 
at the regular price, ($1 each,) or 7O subscribers at the 
lowest club price, (80 cents.) The machine can be sent to 
any point as freight, or by express, and will be 
frec of all expense, except the freight after leaving the city, 
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Premium No. 4—Sewing Machine. 

90 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 130 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person sending them to Wheeler & Wilson's best 
$45 Sewing Machine, (including Hemmer), new 
from the factory, and of the very best make. There is no 
better family machine than this made, as we have proved by 
nearly jive years’ use in our own family, in connection with 
other machines. We want no better. The fact that more of 
the Wheeler & Wilson machines are sold than ofall others com- 
bined, is perhaps the best testimony in their favor, The terms 
on which it is offered above, will enable many families to se- 
cure one without direct outlay of money. The Premium 
Machines will be selected new at the manufactory, and will 
be forwarded, well boxed, with full directions for setting up 
and using, and with no expense, except for freight, after 
leaving the city. 5 

Premium No. 5—Sewing Machine. 

69 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 98 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person procuring them to Willcor & Gibbs’ $35 
Sewing Machine, including a set of Hemmers. 
This is the best machine of its kind, (sewing with one thread,) 
and has several points superior to other machines, It is neat, 
well made, simple in its operation; and having tested one in 
our own family for more than two years, we think highly of 
it, and can recommend it to those who can not afford to buy 
the higher priced double-thread machines. Some of our 
neighbors think this machine ahead of all others, Premium 5 
will be selected and sent the same as No, 4. 

Premium No. 6—Barometer. 

19 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 44 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitie the person getting up the club to one of Kendall's 
Aneroid Barometers, (Price $7 50.) This is a good, 
portable instrument, and valuable to every person as a 
weather guide, as well as for scientific purposes, We have 
had one in use for nearly three years, and find it not only ac- 
curate, but an admirable weather prophet. Scarcely a rain 
storm or gale of wind has occurred, that has not been herald- 
ed by our barometer. It will save to the farmer and others 
many times its cost, as a weather-indicator, These instru- 
ments resemble a large watch, 5 inches in diameter, and 2 
inches thick, Each one is in a neat leather case, and when 
sent to a distance, this is packed in cotton, in a wooden 
box 4 by 8 inches, and can go anywhere, by express or 
otherwise, with perfect safety, 

Premium No. 7—The Aquarius. 

This is a capital instrument, valuable to have in every 
house, It is a portable hand force-pump, Which any one can 
catch up at a moment's warning, and throw from a pail or 
other vessel a steady stream of water upon a fire in a house, 
or elsewhere, It is supplied with both a jet-pipe and a rose, 
or sprinkler, and can be used for washing windows, car- 
riages, &c.; for sprinkling trees, plants, destroying insects, 
&c., &c. With it, it is easy to wash the second and third 
s‘ory windows, and to sprinkle water upon the roofs, while 
standing upon the ground, Such an apparatus will often 
enable a person to so use a bucket or two of water as to ex- 
tingulsh a fire breaking out where it could not be reached 
with water dashed on from pails. It is supplied with suction 
and injection India-rubber pipes, and with air-chambers to 
keep up a constant stream. The weight is 8 lbs., and it can 
be sent anywhere as freight, or by express. We substitute 
this for the Hydropuit, as being cheaper, and quite as good. 
(Price $10.) We will present an Aquarius complete to 
any one forwarding a club of 22 subscribers at $1 cach, (or 





47 at 80 cents each.) N. B.—Further particulars can be ob- 
tained by sending for a descriptive circular to the manufac- 
turers, W. & B. Donglas, Middletown, Conn, 


Premium No. 8—Melodeon. 


125 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 237 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A, 
Prince & Co.'s $75 Melodeons (5 octaves), These Melo- 
deons are of very superior tone and finish, We have our- 
selves used one for three years past, and it has given 
the highest satisfaction, and is pronounced by all who 
have heard it, as one of the very best. The different priced 
instruments are of equally good tone—the price varying with 
the size and style of finish. The size, prices, etc., of these in- 
struments can be learned particularly, by sending a stamp to 
Geo, A. Prince & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for an illustrated de- 
scriptive catalogue. The instruments given as Premiums, will 
be sent new directly from the factory at Buffalo, ready box- 
ed, and without expense to the recipient, except for freight. 
Schools and churches can readily combine their efforts and 
secure one of these instruments. This has been frequently 
done. See “N. B.,” under Premium No. 10, 


Premium No. 9—Melodeon. 
104 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 182 at 80 cents each) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
Prince & Co.'s 360 Melodeons (4% octaves.) See No. 8. 


Premium No. 10—Melodeon. 


90 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 130 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo, A. 
Prince & Co.'s $45 Melodeons (4 octaves.) See remarks 
above. N. B.—Higher or lower priced Melodeons will be 
given for Jarger lists, in the same proportion, 


Premium No. 1l—New Cyclopedia—A Splendid 
and Very Valuable Work. 


96 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 140 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club toa set of Appleton's 
New American Cyclopedia, now in course of pub- 
lication, consisting of sixteen large volumes of about 770 
pageseach, Thisisa magnificent work, forming a whole li- 
brary embracing every topic of human knowledge. Fourteen 
volumes are now ready, and the remaining two will be fur- 
nished as soon as issued. We recommend it to every one, 
whether they procure it as a premium or not, The work is 
sold at $3 per volume, or $48 for the set. To no better pur- 
pose could any one devote the Winter evenings than in rais- 
ing a club of subscribers to secure this for himself and 
family. Several schools have secured it, through the com- 
bined efforts of the scholars in raising clubs of subscribers, 
Boys have also secured it by their individual efforts, 


Premium No. 12—Best Dictionary. 

18 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 40 at 80 cts. each,) will enti- 
tle the person getting up the club to a copy of the large Pic- 
torial Unabridged Edition of Worcester’s Dictionary, 
(Price $7 50.) This now stands confessedly the most valua- 
ble Standard Dictionary published. It weighsnearly 10 lbs.; 
is 12 inches long, 10 inches wide, nearly 4 inches thick, and 
contains 1854 pages of 3 columns each, giving the spell- 
ing and pronunciation, with full explanations, of every 
word in the English Language, and as a source of general 
information on all subjects, stands next to the Cyclopedia. 
The Dictionary can be called for at our Office, or be sent 





by Express or otherwise, to any part of the country, 


Premiums Nos. 13 to 18—Back- Volumes—A 
First-rate Library. 

These premiums (13 to 18,) will enable any one to securg 
the previous excellent volumes of the American Agricultur 
ist, as far back as Volume XVI. We have stereotype plates 
and can print any number desired of the English Volumes 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, and of the German Volumes 18, 19, 20, 
and 21, These will be sent in clean, new numbers, each vol. 
ume by itself, with index complete, ana be forwarded post- 
paid, The whole five can be taken together, or one or more 
copies of any particular volume be selected, as desired. 
They will be presented as in the table above, viz: For 20 
Subscribers at $1 each, (or 36 at 80 cents each,) we will pre- 
sent six volumes. For 16 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 30 
at 80 cents each,) we will present five volumes.—For 
13 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 26 at 80 cents each,) four 
volumes.—For 10 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 20 at 80 
cents each,) three volumes. For 15 Subscribers at 80 
cents each, two volumes.—For 10 Subscribers at 80 
cents each, one volume.—Let every one selecting these 
premiums be careful to name just which back volumes are 
desired. 

Premium No. 19—Best File for Agriculturist. 

Jacobs’ Portfolio File, made just to fit the Agri- 
culturist—the name gilded on, This is a leather cover or 
portfolio, so arranged that successive numbers of the paper 
can be inserted in a minute, and be properly preserved in 
book form for reading. When one volume is completed, the 
sheets can be removed and stitched, and a new volume in- 
serted. A single cover will answer for a dozen successive 
volumes, It is the most complete file yet made, The price 
is $1, and the postage 23 cents. We will forward it, post- 
paid, to any one sending eleven subscribers, at the lowest 
club price, (80 cents each.) 

Premium No. 20—Paints. 

20 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an assortment of Windsor & Newton's 
Water Color Paints—consisting of 12 colors, putup in 
aneat mahogany case, with brushes, ctc. These Paints are 
imported from London, and are by all considered the best 
in the world. They are adapted to the finest work, or they 
will make a neat and appropriate present to any of our young- 
er readers, They will be sent post-paid any where in the 
United States within 3000 miles. 

Premium No. 21—Paints. 

15 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an Assortment of Osborne & Hodgkinson's 
Water Color Paints, consisting of 24 colors or shades, 
put up in a neat case with brushes, cups, etc. These are of 
American manufacture, and though not so fine asthe above, 
will answer for ordinary practice by children or beginners, 
and for common sketching. Sent same as No, 20, 





Premiums Nos. 22 to 26. 


We have not space left to describe these particularly, this 
month, The Cylinder Plow was described in this journal 
last year, It is undoubtedly a great improvement. The 
Eagle Plow is well known, and so is the Hay and Straw 
Cutter, and the Steel-toothed Cultivator, one of the most 
useful implements on the farm, The Lard and Wine Press 
isa very convenient household implement, for pressing out 
lard or tallow, the juice of grapes, currants, berrics, &c. 
For the prices, and subscribers required, see the table above, 








Reports on Crops, August 10, 1862, 


(See General Remarks and Reports on Special Crops on page 264.) 



























































































































































































































































































NOTE TO REPORTERS,—It is very important that a large number of the re- 7 | Wintr Sprrgy, f {\ Pot. 
ports be mailed earlier than heretofore. It is useless to put two rows of figures, for we | } Wheat ‘Wheat| Co”. Rue a wee am 
are obliged to average them afterward. It is also perplexing to have the words fair, good, |}} i r lel | Jsigil [sy gisls zisiis gis si | 

pretty good, poor, etc., used instead of figures. After a crop is harvested, please estimate |}} > | lgSs 3 Ss iF sisi sis Sis 3 s s| 

it, and mark figures as usual. =| Countyand | persons gather- ele Sile “Bie w(Sile|8| slSiel Sic 
EXPLANATIONS TO THE READER, (Full details are given on the Blank |} 3 |"sons ‘reporting | "Jad senaling isislsiSisislSiis 2e2 Sis si isis els 
Forms furnished to Reporters.) >| Sromeach, — SERS ses aS SSihse Sind 3 
The First Column gives the Counties from which the reports come. In many ||| § Ela FS Lis eéle asa eacie als £)< = 
cases the territory reported upon extends over adjacent counties, and the figures apply to a Fp | per eee y pe tae A fr fa |g eg eg | | rf | pe 
larger territory than the county named, but sometimes to single townships only. OHIO. ‘ABCD E F i HW I KiL MN 0? R)S T U V 
The Second Column gives the number of persons in each county or locality, the jj }/Washington....) 2.4. J. Hart... bite le git be 40 tno teolan 
average of whose opinions are embraced in the single rows of figures, standing opposite Enoch Sours [11/|11119 | ‘Ih 11| 9/10/10) 7| 6 10}10/10/10| 12} 25 
in the same line. In several cases a whole County is represented by an officer of the Agri- |} 4),"umt Fale rola lec 15151 3 ty pote) tga 10) 10 3 
cultural Society, who gives the summary of reports from assistants in each of the towns. ||} 6 Crawford. SE A Fa |B Je \° me Pe alle|scllsfeall--[oel! 22] +» 
m indicates that a large but indefinite number of persons joined in making the report. 7/Ashtabula., ; 5 3: m 
The Third Column gives the names of the persons who received and distribut- || _9|Portage |". 20) 15) 15 
ed blanks, and collected and forwarded returns, be Paulding... 0} 9 0 
(Ce In all the reports the numeral 10 is taken as the standard for comparison, thus : 12\Jackson....... 30 
Column A—10 means that the weather fora month previous to the date of the re- be H : 5 
report was about as good as the average for other years, that is for growing crops and for ||| 15 Isl (12 _ Fr 
general farm operations. Figures above or below 10 indicate the comparative propi- 1” Boren 2) 8 0/10 7| 6) 10]10| 12} 20 
ti or unfavorabl of the weather. 18 “pe 15). ia? Sieh i} : 8 
Columns—B—E—H—In these 10 indicates that the amount of surface growing is 5 ix th mr 5 i12]15) 15 10 
about the same as last year. Each figure (or unit) above 40 means a tenth more of|}| 21/Erie D.C. ia | AW iolt pe 10 15 0 
mee and each unit below 40, means one-tenth less. Thus, 5 means one-half of aver- 2 M CF ( oe ar 4|/10 : 8 i 8] 6 
age surface—1 5 means one and a half—2@ means double, and so on. 24 .}John wfeollesfeslestiesfeslicale cients alle stesl! of os 
Columns C—F—I—L—N—P—S—In these columns 4@ means that the average Pare : & W. Hiskett.....||..||..]..|..1|. «1. be es rm a om es als i he 2 
surface sown or planted or growing is about the same as the average for five years past. ||| 3:/As! a..... 1. G. Calkins,.... Bho be 13 15 i brs 12 ; 8 *13 > 4 igo st 
Each unit above or below 10 stands for an increase or decrease of one-tenth in the surface. ||| 29/1 ceeeoees len teres. rit 109 15 $30), .| 3/1012,10/10] 13 12) 8/112 12/10 10) 46] 20 

ater brown.... | | ' | | 

Columns D—G—K—M—0O—R—T—U—V-—In these columns 10 means that the by - 8 jane y gemene « -||10)/12/12 12/0 10} 10}|10} 10}10)|10}10)) 7) 2)/10 + 610) 10) 8 
condition and prospect at the date of Report, indicated an average yield per acre, Here||| $2\Licking&¥Fk'n |. Sanes Send... “- igi -e|/-- i ee * seed sid os 
also each unit above or below ten indicates the prospect of a yield a tenth above or below ||; S/Richland....... 1/8. & MeFarland.. PAE Wi eee Ft ee iene at ool ao 
the average ; thus, a half crop is indicated by 5—a double crop by 20... Some report fruit |]] 34Butler 2722277". |John’M. Millik ll. * wefeefeofleafeslecton|oeealeslles sales al] aa] ss 
prospects at 100 to 150, meaning that the promise is for ten to fifteen times the average. ||| 37/Miami.. 1)J. K, Fretz........ jj12 11/12 -.|/i0)i0 ii}. J.) 9) 8) 12 1510 10), 30/100 
Blanks left in « column indicate that little or none of the crop is grown, or that it is||| $5| Quon. tt Tg Dee If: sills cf Bb “| rol Hiden 3 
too early to report upon it, or that the reporter could not estimate satisfactorily to himself. ||| 41|Pickaway...... 6|John Courtright | i i3!i31 “12 71116}10 148) 2 21 727)/16]5) 10 12/40 12)) 50) 50 
Nore have been received from some whose names are in the list, and who furnished ||| 42\Columbiana..., 4|/D.W.C.Longshore 11/10) 10/12 | §120)10)10 4 20] 8, 8 5) 2 
43 enc, Hd. B. Lang.e+++-ell 51 {x0'10 221. .{...,12! 8'10 20/10/25" 10] 12 





re; last month.—For comments and reports on other crops see page 264, 
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Business Notices. 
GR Kighty Cents a Line of space. 


Vey YY YY Yee 


DELAWARE GRAPE VINES 


At Ten Cents Each. 
PARSONS & CO. 


Frusuine, N. Y. 
Offer these vines in excellent health, at the following low 
rates : 





Ist quality, $25 per 100—$200 per 1000. 
2d quality, $15 per 100—$100 per 1000. 


Combined Bag-holder & Conveyer, 


Probably to be described in this paper by the Edivors, 
who speak well of it. Taey will be forwarded at $5 
each, or wwo for $9; three for $13; tour for $16.—(A Cis- 
count to Agents and Dealers.) Send for a fiee Circular, 


giving full descriptions, to 
J. R. HOFFER, Mount Joy, Pa. 








Market Review, Prices, etc. 


éabigpeiniee 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, ’ 
New-York, Tuesday Morning, August 19, 1862. § 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
Receipts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 


26 days this m'th 481,000 3,270,000 2,510,000 132,000 53,000 437,000 
23 days /ast m’ th 654, 000 3,239,000 2'355,000 73,000 43,000 447,000 


Corn, Kye. Barley 





SALEs. Flour, Wheat. 
26 days this month 576,000 5,430,000 2,'30,000 118,000 
23 days last month, 642,000 4,726,000 $052,000 132,000 6,000 


2. Comparison with same time last year. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 





RECEIPTS. 

26 days 1862.. ... 481,000 5 cress 2,510,000 132,000 53,000 437,000 
26 days 1s61...... 325,000 1,784,000 2,434,000 136,247 114,700 449,000 
BALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
26 days 1862...... 000 2,980,000 118,000 

20 days 1861.2... »: Biko YE 0 8,561,000 165,500 —— 


3. Exports from New-York, Jrom Jan.1 to August 13, 
Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 


1862....1,944,963 11,853,216 7,833,124 956,804 22,128 24,392 
1861... 1,605,180 12:910,423 5,713,977 815,452 1,000 143,164 
1860.... 784,286 3,147,279 = 1,680,631 6,000 8,280 99,900 


The business in Breadstuffs, during the past month, has 
been vigorous on the whole, and quite encouraging. The 
fluctuations in the value of gold, and of Sterling Exchange 
Bills, have been generally unfavorable to the export trade ; 
yet extensive foreign orders have been received and ex- 
ecuted, giving a very satisfactory exhibit in the Custom 
House returns, of the month’s shipments of Flour and 
Grain to Europe, especially to Great Britain. Private 
letters from the Old World are explicit in their represen- 
tations of the deficiency of the crops, and the probable 
wants of Western Europe, making it reasonably certain 
that our own country will be called upon to furnish liber- 
al supplies, and that, too, at prices, which (thanks to a be- 
nign Providence and the unusual fullness of our harvests) 
will enable us to defy all competition. The rate of ex- 
change is still decidedly in our favor; while it is as de- 
cided)y against Russia, our only serious rival in the pro- 
duction of food, for export; and this circumstance gives 
us animportant advantage. Our receipts from the inte- 
rior continue on a large scale; but much of the grain 
coming forward is damp, dirty, and unfit to ship, and on 
this account, the principal foreign buyers are somewhat 
embarrassed in the execution of orders for desirable lots 
of Wheat and Corn, particularly the former. There is 
very little other than mixed Corn arriving—yellow and 
white being quite scarce. The condition of the Rye now 
coming to market, especially from the North-west, is 
very poor indeed, and shippers are reluctant to make free 
purchases. Barley is quite nominal in value, as there is 
no demand for it. The market generally, in fact, closes 
stiffly at the improved prices quoted in our accompany- 
ing tables, the tendency being towards a higher range. 
The last steamer brought somewhat more favorable 
weather reports from England and France; but the let- 
ters received in the same mail, can not be said to present 
any more encouragement in regard to the probable yield 
of the harvests in those countries. ...Cotton has been less 
active, and has been depressed, the market closing heav- 
ily. The receipts have been comparatively liberal, and 
buyers have been less eager to purchase in advance of 
their actual wants....There has been rather more activi- 
ty in Provisions at slightly improved prices for the prin- 
cipal articles....Rice has been in moderate supply and 
demand ; the bulk of the sales being composed of East 
India, in the absence of Carolina, which has been out of 
market for some weeks....The inquiry for Hay and Hops 
has been good, for the season, and prices of the former 
have advanced . Tobacco has been in fair request at 
firmer rates. ...Wool has been freely purchased, chiefly 
by manufacturers, at higher quotations, the market clos- 
of shih buoyantly, particularly for d , the receipt 

which have been very moderate, not only here, but at 
sea-board markets....The transactions in other 








agricultural products have been on a moderate scale. 
The table of prices show the changes and present rates, 


CURRENT Tt te PRICES, 






























y 18. Aug. 19. 
F.Lovur—Super to euira ane * én" +4 52% $495 @540 
Superfine Western.. @ 485 49% @510 
Bextra Westerm...... ......... 535 @70 52% @700 
Fancy to Extra Genesee.. 525 @700 545 @700 
Saper. to Extra Southern... 200 @70 530 @72% 
RYE Pigce Sms and Super. 27% @410 300 @430 
CorN MEA r @323 34 @38% 
Wutzat—Canada White 130 @140 137 @150 
West B08... .4< 130 @14 1387 @15 
All Kinds of Hed.. + 102 @12% 111 @140 
Corn—Yellow, ...... i me 4 @ 6 
| Se Reet 6 @ 0 0 @ % 
i iintisecas anencateacne 48 @ 5&4 544 @ 2 
OaTs—Weatern.............06 - 43%@ 47 488 @ 51 
itsaCGinibesecbessbass..ponsa 7 @ 8 51 @ 52 
oa. ieedipesetngnenannssenesune 4 @ ®B 76 @ 8 
| ORR SEER AER © None selling. None selling. 
HaY. in bales, per 100 ibs... : @ & 6 @ 
a ings, per Ib... 64 @ 47 4@ 47 
Rrog, per 100 Ib: : t 
Hops, crop of 186i, per ts 20 @ 21 
Featuers, Live Geese, DP. Ib. 41. @ 42 40 @ 42 
Szeep—Clover, per lb.. 8 @ 8% 
Timothy, per bushel..... None cetting. 187 @20 
SvGar—Brown, per ib........ 10% 7%@ 10% 
MoLassEs, New- rleans, p.gl.. 4 @ 50 3 @ 42 
CoFFEk. Rio, per 1b 2% 22UkKe 2% 
Topacco—Kentucky,&c, p. Ib. 8 @ 19 9 @ 2 
Seed Leaf, per lb.. T%@ 22 9 @ 380 
WooL—Domestic fleece, P. ib. 47 @ 56 45 @ 6 
Domestic, panes, per Ib. . 8 @ 50 5 @ 58 
TS arr 10 @ 10% =10%@ 10X% 
OIL CAKE, a ay a pene 33 00 @38 00 8350 @4i1 00 
PoRK—Mess, _ bbl........... 1100 @11 2 11 87%@I11 50 
MT Tl o> «sCussnines 87 @ 9 00 @ 
BEEF—Plain mess. .......... 112 @1300 13% @1400 
LARD, in bblis., per eee @ 9 X¥@ 9X 
Burrer—Western, per _ ae 9@ 14 9@ 1 
meate, “ed Tb.. > ” @ | * @ 18 
ns sendescabs @ @ 
Broom Corn—per DB. 5 7 3% ys 
Kaes—Fresh, p per dozen. 122@ 2% 10@ It 
Western, per os . 10 ii 9@ 10 
PoULTRY—Fowls, per ib.. x4 10 @ it 10 @ 
Ducks, per pair.............--- 38 @ 50 38 @ 
Geese, per pair..... ......... 100 @12 100 @12 
Turkeys, per Ib.. beens. 2a ae 11 12 
Porators June Yee 200 & 113 @1%3 
Dykemans, per bbl........... 22 @250 1138 @13 
Buckeyes, or ae iciinitinns 52 @ 13 @150 
Mercers, per bbl.............. 150 @20 
Sweet Dela sararen. per bbl. 650 @ 
Ontons—Red Bermud, p.bbl. 1% @200 
TURNIPS— White, p. eal 10 @1%3 50 @ 75 
Rutabagas, per bbl........ - 100 @ 50 @ 
SUMMER SQUASHES, per bbl.. 175 @ 100 @123 
Marrow Squashes, per bbl. 87 @12% 
TOMATOES, per bush.......... 20 @ 3 
CREEN Corn, per 100.. 8 37 @ 50 
CUCUMBERS, per 100.......... 3 @ 37 
HUCKLEBERRIES, per bushel.. 250 @27 200 @ 22 
BLACKBERRIES, per bushel... 20 G 200 @23 
do. per qt. box 10 @ 12 8 @ 9 
APPLES, good, p.bbl...... 13 @1% 
Apples, commen, per bb. 7% @100 
PEACHES, Delaware,p. basket 87 @13 
Peaches, N. J., per basket... 50 @ & 
PLuMs, per cad inabenaahans 10 @150 
Prars, cooking, per bbl 125 @150 
Pears eating, per bbl........ 1% @250 
WATERMELONS, Del., per 100 25 00 @30 00 


N. Y. Live Stock Markets.—Tue Car- 
TLE MaRkETs have been abundantly supplied during the 
past five weeks, the average being 4,535 per week. July 
22, the large number of 5,582 were offered. Prices de- 
clined }4c.,and 250 were left unsold.—July 29, there were 
3,887 head, with nochange in prices. August 5, receipts 
4,629 head, and ec. decline. August 12, 4,448 head, and 
a further decline of ic. To-day, (August 19.) with 4,130 
bullocks on sale, trade has been very lively, and all the 
cattle were sold at an early hour at We. advance. or 8ic. 
@8¥c. @ tb., estimated dressed weight, for prime beeves ; 
7%c.(@&e. for good; 64¥c.@7c. for poor; average 7}¥¢c. 


Veal Calves.—Receipts are light, (530 per 
week.) but sufficient for the demand of hot Summer 
weather, though they are 3c. higher than they were 5 
weeks ago. The best calves sell at 53¢c. ¥ bb live weight, 
and ordinary veals 4c.@4c. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Reeceipts are on the 
increase, but do not keep pace with the demand, and 
prices have preteity advanced during the past few 
weeks. Good sheep now sell at prices equivalent to 
4c. ¥ bb., live welght, and fat lambs at 5c.@5¥c. The 
weekly average has been 11,176 since last reported. 


Live Hlogss have been coming forward very 
freely, the average for the past 5 weeks amounting to 
12.040 @ week. Prices have been pretty good, except for 
week ending August 12th, when near 15,000 hogs pro- 
duced a glut, and carried prices to 3\c.@ @3<c- for fat 
corn-fed hogs. They are now worth 3c. @3ke. B bb., 
live weight, and a good demand has used up all the stock. 


Thermometer at 6 A. M., New-York. 
{Observations carefully made upon a standard Ther- 
mometer (Fahrenheit.)—r sag rain—s, snow.) 
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The Weather has, for the most part, been 


warm, with just sufficient rain to keep vegetation in a 
good healthy and rapid-growing condition. The hay and 
grain crops were gathered in good order, and corn and 
other field and orchard crops are coming on finely, with 
every prospect of a bountiful harvest, as shown by our 
crop reports, page 282. Our Daity Norss, condensed, 
read: July 19, clear, fine—20, cloudy, light rain 
P, M.—21, 22, eloudy—23, cloudy, heavy N. E. rain-storm 
at night, continuing lightly 24th—25th, cloudy ‘A. M., clear 








P. M.—26, clear, warm, heavy rain at night—27, 28, clear, 
fine—29, clear A. M. ., Shower P. M.—0, 34, clear, warm, 
August 1, 2, 3, clear, hot—4, warm, light showers—5, 
clear, hot, heavy thunder-shower at night, soaking the 
ground thoroughly, and doing abundance of good—6, 7, 
8, clear, hot—9, hottest day of soneea. mercury 92° to 96° 
in the shade, showers at night—10, 11, clear, fine—12, 
clear A. M., thunder-shower P. M.—13, i4, clear, cooler, 
showers at night of 14th—15, cloudy A. M., clear P. M.— 
16 to 19, clear, fine weather, with a touch of Autumn. 
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An American Exhibition 


or 


Pumpkins, Squashes, and 


Ornamental Gourds. 

There will bea Public Exhibition of Pumpkins, 
Squashes, and Ornamental Gourds, at tlie 
office of the American Agriculturist, 41 Park Row, New 
York City, opening on Wednesday, Nov. 5th, 1862, at 
which the following prizes will be paid by the Publish- 
er, upon the official award of competent Committees. 


CASH PREMIUMS. 


I. For the Heaviest Pumpkin or Squash. . $20.00 
Wk. For the 2nd do, 0.5.4 Ae 10.00 
NAUK, For the 3d do. do. 5.0 


AV. For the Best do. 

V. For the 2nd Best do. 

VI. For the largest yield on asingle Vine.* 
VIE. For the 2nd do. do. 


do. for pomene-- 10.00 
do. do... 5.00 
se» 10.00 
*,. 5.00 


VEE, For the largest and finest collection of ? 10.00 
Fancy or Ornamental Gourds*...... { “ 
EX. For the 2nd do. do. of 5.00 





* All to be grown by one person and to be accoinpanied 
by an affirmed statement from the grower, and two dis- 
interested persons who assist in gathering the specimens. 

Note 1.—The specimens receiving the Prizes will re- 
main on Public Exhibition at the pleasure of the Publish- 
er who offers the prizes. The other specimens will be 
subject to the order of the exhibitors, or they will be 
sold at Auction or otherwise disposed of, for their benefit. 

Note 2.—-All Exhibitors must notify us of their intentions 
by Oct. 10th, and deliver specimens for competition on or 
before Nov. 3d. Specimens to be delivered tree of charge, 


$100 IN PREMIUMS 
FOR 


NORTHERN GROWN COTTON. 
Another Interesting Exhibition 


AT THE OFFICE OF THE 


American Agriculturist, 41 Park - Row. 
One Hundred Dollars are offered for the best five spec- 
imens of cotton grown above latitudes 38° and 40°, the 
present year, as follows: For 10 lbs., (unginned,) grown 
north of latitude 40°, Ist prem., $30 ; 2d $20; 3d $10. For 
10 Ibs., (unginned,) grown north of latitude 38° and south 
of 40°, Ist prem., $25; 2d $15. The samples on which 
premiums shall have been awarded, will be retained on 
our exhibition tables for the inspection of the public. All 
others will be subject to the direction of the exhibitors. at 
the close of the Exhibition. For particulars see Feb- 
ruary number American Agriculturist, page 64. 
te ect QS ee 
The Postage on the Agriculturist is posi- 
tively only Six Cents a Year, 

We hear that several Post Masters are charging 12, 18, 36, 
and even 72 cents a year onthe Agriculturisit, Thisis wrong. 
The law expressly says that a Periodical issued at stated pe- 
riods, and not weighing over 8 ounces avoirdupois, shall be 
charged one cent per number, and only half this sum if paid 
quarterly in advance. The paper for the Agriculturist is 
purposely manufactured so that it shall weigh a little 
less than three ounces, 











American AWgriculturift in German. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is pu lished in 
both the English and German Languages. Both Editions 
are of the same size, and contain, as nearly as possible, 
the same Articles and Illustrations. The German Edition 
is furnished at the same rates as the English, singly or in 
clubs. A club may be part English, and part German. 


Bound Volumes—Binding—Covers. 


We have complete sets of Vols. 16,17, 18,19, and 20, both 
unbound, and bound separately in neat covers with gilt let- 





tered backs. 

PRICES AT THE OFFICE. 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, wnbownd,..........6065 1,00 each, 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, bownd............00005 1.50 each, 


PRICES WHEN SENT POST-PAID BY MAIL, 
(They can not go unpaid.) 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, or 20, unbound .......... «e+e. $1.12 each. 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, or 20, DOUNA .........ceeeeees $2.00 each, 

Brnpin@.—Sets of numbers brought to the office will be 
bound up netly (in our regular style of binding the Agricul 
terist) for 50 cents a volume, 

PREPARED Covers.—Covers for binding, neatly made, with 
title, etc, gilt upon the back, ready for the insertion of the 
sheets by any bookbinder, can be furnished Lae 3 Vols.12, to 20 
inclusive, at 25 cents per cover. Covers can not go by 
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Advertisements, 


Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
T ERMS— (invariably cash before insertion) : 


FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Fifty cents eer line of space for each insertion. 
One whole column (145 lines), or more, $60 per column, 


(2 Business Notices, Kighty cents per line of space. 














Flushing Institute, 


A Boarding School for Boys at Flushing, L. I. 
E. A. FAIRCHILD. 


Hop-Yard and Farm for Sale. 


A beautifully situated and highly cultivated farm, with ex- 
tensive Hop-Yard, fine garden and orchard, barns, stalls, ice- 
house, anda fine residence, pm pales from Chic: BLO, aa for 


ale chea Enquire of OOP, SATTLER 
‘ et : 38 Broad-st., New- ork, 


[eer 
ALLEN’S SYSTEM 
CAN BE OBTAINED AT 


22 Bond-st., New-York. 

By this method the TEETH, GUMS, ROOF, and RUG. 
of the MOUTH are all truthfully represented, reflecting those 
delicate tints, shades, and forms peculiar to the natural or- 

ans, thus concealing from the observer the human agency 
n forming them. This we do positively accomplish, as 
evinced by our numerous patrons, The natural expression 
of the mouth, and original contour of the face can also be 
restored, which rejuvenates the waning cheek, 

A et ntive ps empnies may be obtained by addressing 
DRS. J ALLEN &S as above, 


GLASS FRUIT JARS WITH A SHOULDER. 
§ uart Jars with Corks and Tin ae ers, ” - per Dozen. 
Pint Jars do. do. 
THE AQUARIUS. ees. oa 
HARVEY B. LANE, 
No. 42 Park. -row, New-York City. 


ONNECTICUT GRAPE GROWERS’ ASSO- 
CLATION holds its adjourned Annual Meeting at the 
City Hall, Hartford, on Thursday of the week of the State 
Fair (Oct, 9th), A full attendance and show of grapes and 
wines is invited, in connection with that of the State Agri- 


cultural Society. By order of the Ex. Cogumaittee, 
M. C. WELD, ‘Becretary, 


GRAPE VINES. 


Our stock of DELAWARE, CoNCORD, HARTFORD PROLTFIO, 
D1ana, ELSINGBURG, HERBEMONT, CREVELLING, CUYAHO- 
@a, REBEcCA, and all the other new and valuable kinds, is 
exccedingly large and fine, which we offer this Fall at very 
low rates. 

Send for a Circular, 








UPON 











J. KNOX. 
Box 155, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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i This File is made of two || 
stiff leaves, with a pliable | 
j back of cloth or leather; | 
to the inside edge of this |} 
} leaf is attached two cords, 
is placed in the position 
shown, push the needle 
through it near the fold, 
then pass the needle under 
the staple or edge of oppo- 





in free ends of bands, which | 


| Site leaf, 








These convenient Portfolio Eaves Files are for sale at_ the 
office of the American Ag urist, They are of various 
sizes, from the large folio to small octavo, 

Those made expressly for the Agriculturist are worth 60c., 
te., and $1, according to quality, to which 23 cents must be 
added if to be sent by mail, 


INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
manner throughout this and foreign countries to the number 
of over 1200. 

The Horse Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses peas ualed advantages, We 
invite those wanting such machines, to write fora catalogue 
containing full in a with cuts, prices, etc., or call 
and examine personall 

Orders prompey attended to, by addressin 
INGERSOL OUGHERTY, reenpoint. Kings Co., L. I. 


MILL STONE DRESSING DIAMONDS, 
Set in Patent Protector and Guide. 


For sale by JOHN DICKINSON, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 64 Nassau-st., New-York 
ALSO Manufacturer of GLAZIER’S DIAMONDS, 














Gunn’s Domestic Medicine, 
SENT POST-PAID UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE.......$3.00 
C. M. SAXTON, 
AGRICULTURAL Book PUBLISHERS, 
25 Park Row, New-York. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 


{Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the prices Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price beforwarded. All of these 
books may well be procured by any one making up a libra- 
ry. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with a *.] 


















American Bird Fancier ............06+ ceceoce nee ne > 0.8 eee BO BD 
American Weeds and Useful Plants*. 1 50 
American Farmer's Encyclopedia,.... .. 400 
Allen on the Culture of the Grape .......cceceeeeeseeeee 100 
Allen's (R, L.) American Farm Book*...........0.ese+0+ 1 00 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals.... ............++ vi) 
Allen's (L, F.) Rural Architecture... - 185 
American Florist’s Guide. . passe toes % 
Barry's Fruit Garden*.......... Py ery sh. RPE peers i138 
Bement’s (C. N.) Rabbit Fancier.. EIR a ER, Ee 23 
Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion *............cececeeeees 1 2 
Boussingault’s (J. B.) Rural Economy............. es, OE 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant*,.............. 150 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Garden Instructor................. 60 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide. ...........cc00 sserecceccee-+ 60 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual..............++- 
Brandt’s Age of Horses*...........-seseees ee 

Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory . waceneccnnce 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener*...... os cocccccee: 

Central Park GOige?.o...cscsccsscencsigh cee ccesée 

Chorliton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide* eeeceece 

Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit Book.............. ° 
Dadd’s (Geo, H.) Modern Horse Doctor* ..............++ 
Dadd’s (Geo, H.) American Cattle Doctor........ 

Dana's Muck Manual for Farmers.............+0++ 

Downing’s Cottage Residences*........... .....-. 


Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America**.... 
Downing’s Ladies’ Flower Garden........ anidahe jiankeaeee 


Eastwood on the Cranberry*® ......... ceeceeces 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener tbdess eee 
Farm Record, for 25 years ..... eee 


French’s Farm Drainage *....... orenccccececoe 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener ...... 
Field’s (Thomas W.) Pear Culture ....,......+++0:- 
Fish Culteay*...ccoviccccesees eseecens osevecerees 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses*...... pS SR 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming,........... 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist....... 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding........ 
Guenon on Milch Cows 


Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers** ........ 

Jenning’s Horse and his Diseases ....... 

SODNGON Ol MEGMUIOS Geis < Hage c ee ee oc es ccccccccseveeees 
Kemp’s Landscape Gardening. 

Kidder’s Bee Culture......... 


Langstroth on the Honey Bee* 
Leuchars’ Hothouses .......... 
debig’s Lectures ~ Chemistry ” 
Linsley’s (D. C.) Morgan Horses........ 00 
Manual of Agriculture by G. snerene and C. L. Fiat. 5 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horsg Doct 
McMahon's American Gardener......... 
Meehan’s Ornamental ‘Trees........ 
Milburn on the Cow and Dairy........... 
Miles on the Horse's Foot ....... ... 
Mistakes of Educated Men*....... 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture 
Our Farm of Four Acres,...*... cloth 50 cts.; ; Paper.. eee 
Onion Gases. ia icccisicersevsss eevecccccccccerccococe 
Olcott’s Sorgho and Imphee ne jee é 

Pardee on he yam ar 
Parlor Gardener. : 
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Smith's dening..... 
Cuitarist. 2200002 
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FARM PRODUCE. 
SOLD ON COMMISSION, 
Such as Flour, Butter, Ch aa Provisions of all kinds, 
Grain, Eggs, Poultry, Game, 
S S' 235 FRONT. ST NEWYORK. 


Refers to the Editor of the American eS 
R. 8. Williams, President Marke’ New-York, 


B. CONOVER, 
260, 261, and 262 West Washington 
Market, foot of Fulton-st., N. Y. 
COMMISSION PRODUCE DEALER. 


All kinds of Country Produce ‘sold on Commission. Par- 
ticular attention paid to the selection of Potatoes for Seed. 


Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist, 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


One block above Erie Rail-road Pier, 32 Jay-st., New-York. 
Baye and sells on commission every description of wed 
‘oduce. 








REFERENCES; 
W. 8. Carpenter, 329 Greenwich-st., N.Y. E. M. Lewi 
.'& M. Bank, Phil., Pa, L. Audenried & bic 110 Broadway, 
N.Y. BR. J. Law, Banker, New-York, 





THE CHAMPION. 
HICKOK’S PATENT PORTABLE KEYSTONE 
CIDER AND WINE MILL. 


10,000 in use and approved, 





























Thies admirable machine is now poate for the fruit. harvest 
of 1862. It is, if possible, made better than ever before, and 
ps Fg worthy the attention of all farmers wanting such ma- 
¢ 
It bee no superior in the market, and is the only mill that 
yr properly grind Grapes, For sale by all respectable 
ea 

If our merchant does not keep them, tell him to send for 
one for you, or write to the manufacturer yourself. 
Address the —— 

W, 0. HICKOK, Eagle Works, a 


Keystone Cider Mill and Press, 


This admirable Mill is now ready for the fruit harvest of 
1862, It is, if possible, made better than ever before, and wel! 
worthy the attention of all farmers wanting such machines, 

in the Ts and is mill that 





NO 8U 
will properly ind eve 
We warrant the m it r D give perfect satisfaction, 

Havin a are stock on hand, we are selling at the low 
price of $35. Order ear! 


GRIFFING, BROTHER & co., 

60 Courtland-st., New-York. 
Hickok’s Patent Portable 
KEYSTONE CIDER 
AND 
WINE MILLS. 

WINE PRESSES, CIDER MILL SCREWS, &c, &c. 
Sold at wholesale and te retall ul ew 


Hig) and 191 riot Waterst. New-York. 
IDER MAKERS !—Castings, or Mill complere 








for a cast —_ Apple Lary — horse- vowel. 8 
screws for Bons na é best thin ver eRe at a sone 
proof, Address me RSTO @ PAL E orwich, Ct. 





HRESHING MACHINES, FAN MILLS, CTI- 
L DER MILLS, Corn Shellers, "Hay and Stalk Cutters, 
egetable pomers, & and Farm and Garden 
Dlements of of a) i xi nds at low pri 
en, Field, and Flower Seeds, of choicest 
aa 


PERUVIAN GUANO, Bone Dust, Poudrette, Phosphate, 


&e. 
PLAN las Tr Foots, & c. For sale by 
OHN VANDERBILT, 2 Fulton-t., New-York. 





JHPORSE POWERS, THRASHERS AND WIN- 
NOWERS, CLOVER HULLERS, GRAIN DRILLS, 
FANNING MILLS, PATENT CYLINDER PLOWS, the 
lightest draught of any in use. The largest assortment of 
Agricultural Implements to be found anywhere in the city. 
R. H, ALLEN & CO,, 
189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


MILL STONE DRESSING DIAMONDS 
and Glazicr’s Diamond Maker, 
J. E. KARELSEN, 69 Nassau-st., New-York. 








W Geaxer, COMBINED THRESHER AND 


BARGER’S PATENT CLEANING ATTACHMENT, 
jw hg co tall fist Of Prices, est Testimonials, &., will, 
ntain 
on application, be sen al) Ase 


HOTHER & CO 
60 Courtland-st., New-York, 
USSIA OR BASS MATS, SELECTED EX- 


for baddin and t¢ GUNNY BAG 
TWINKS, HAY 1 PES, BE, suitable tof Na : 
for sale in lots ts ou a D. 


t 
mporter, 2i8 Frontst., New-York, 
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IMPORTED DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO’S ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE OF 


HYActntTas, 
TULIPS, 
IRIs, 
Crocvs, 
JAPAN LILIES, 
NARCISSUS, 
BuLBOCODIUMS, 
LILY oF THE VALLEY 
FERRARIAS, 
LACHENALIAS, 
AMARYLLIS, 
GLADIOLUS, 
CYCLAMENS, 
ScILLAs, 
BaBIANAS, 


&o., &€., &0., &C., 
is now ready for mailing to applicants, 
‘We are glad to be able to state to our friends, that the rapid 
increase fi the demand for flowering Bulbs has induced us 
this year to add materially to the varieties in this beautiful 
class of plants; and that our stock will be found this season 
far waveree te that + ata our Trade demands have hereto- 
fore enabled us to offer. 
. J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF SEEDS, 
15 John-st., New-York. 
N. B. Now ready for immediate sowing, seeds of 
AMERICAN ELy, per 07. 20c., per Ib., $2.50 by mail 
LarGe Scorca Em,“ 20c., - 00 ree of 
SritverR LEAVED Maria. * 2.00 } postage, 


aiso 
BLack Mazzarp Cnrerry Pirs, %5c, per qt., $5 per bushel. 
Trade Price Lists on application, 


SEEDS. SEEDS. SEEDS. 


WINTER GRAIN. 
WHEAT—White Flint, Blue Stem, Soule’s and Red Medi- 
terranean. 
WHITE RYE. 
GRASS SEED—Timothy, Red Top or Herdsgrass, Ken- 
tucky Blue, Orchard and English Ray Grass. 
TURNIP SEED—(new crop.)—Red Top Strap Leaf, White 
Flat, Yellow Globe, and Yellow Aberdeen, 
R, H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


Treatise on Sorghum Wine, 


WITH 


A RECIPE FOR MAKING IT, 


Now offered for sale. I will dispose of Individual, Manu- 
facturer’s, poate and State Rights. 

Sorghum wine has taken the country by surprise, not only 
op account of its production from this plant, but of its supe- 
rior quality. It has been examined at the State Sorghum 
Convention of Ohio, January 7, 1862, and highly commend- 
ed. It has been exhibited to wine connoisseurs in Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Springfield, Cleveland, New-York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. It has not only surprised them 
but received their unqualified commendation. It has been 
used by Physicians in cases of sickness with entire satisfac- 
tion, because of its purity and healthfulness, And ayepen- 
ties, some of whom have been restored to health by the use 
of a few gallons, have given harmonious testimony of its 


beneficial effects. 
— RECOMMENDATIONS. 
From Hon. a a —— of Columbus, O., Presi- 
8. cultural Society. 
mabe Ae . Columbns, March 31, 1862. 


Rev. A. Myers—Dear Sir: The sample of Sorghum Wine, 
left by you with me, has been submitted to several good wine 
judges, who have visited my house, and, without exception, 
a met with decided c dation. Most of them pro- 
nounce the aroma, or fragrance, of your Wine that of the 
Sherry, the minority that of the Maderia. It is certainly a 
fair wine, and destined, no doubt from the ease and cheap- 
ness of its manufacture to become an item of value to the 
manufacturer and cultivator. Yours truly, 
W. B. HUBBARD. 
From Mr. D. M. Cook, of Mansfield, O., Patentee of Cook's 


Portable Evaporator. 
» Mansfield, O., March 15, 1842. 
Rev. A. Myers—Dear Sir: Ihave used your Wine, made 
from the Sorghum juice, and I heartily endorse the fact that 
our Sorghum Wine is most delicious, and that it would be 
ifficult to distinguish it from the best Maderia Wines. 
Hoping that you will not fail to introduce your work on 
Sorghum, as also your Wine to the public benefi 
lam truly your most obedient, D. M. COOK. 
THIS WINE IS A MILD STIMULANT AND STOMACHIC, 
1. An /ndividual Right embraces the privilege of manufac- 
turing all a person desires for his own family. Price $1.00. 
2. *e Manufacturer's Right embraces the privilege to man- 
ufacture all a manufacturer of Sorghum Syrup can while he 
is manufacturing Syrup. from the washings and skimmings 
$3.00 inferior or for his own use and for sale. Price from 
t 


.00 to $25.00. 
8. A Township, County or State Right embraces the exclu- 
sive privilege of manufacturing and selling Recipes in said 


mits, 

REFERENCES,—As a guarantee of honesty and ability to 
perform all I agree, I refer to the President and Professors 
of Wittenberg College, Springfleld, O.; any of the citizens of 
this city, or Bucyrus, O., and all the English Lutheran Min- 
isters in the State of Ohio, especially those of the Miami 
and Wisteusern Synods. 

Persons desiring the use of this recipe, and indicating the 
privilege they desire, and sending the amounts to me b 
mail, or when the sum exceeds $5.00, by mr hey or dra 
will receive by return mail the certificate of right, and abou 
the first of Sept. the recipe. Every subscriber will be re- 
quired to sign an obligation of secrecy which they will re- 
ceive with the certificate of right to be returned to me when 
signed. This is required to secure to me ~ right as inven- 
tor, Honest men will not hesitate to comply, and with dis- 
honest ones I wish to have no dealin Persons well known 
in any community making up a club of Ten or more sub- 
scribers will be suitably rewarded. Address A. MYERS, 
Springfield, Ohio, 


ONION CULTURE—Third (new) Edition. 

This work comprises in 82 pages all the particulars for snc- 
cessful Onion Culture, from Selection of Seed to Marketing 
the Crop—being the practical directions given by seventeen 
experienced Onion Growers, residing in different parts of the 
country. Price 21 cents ECA stamps), sent post-paid. Ad- 
dress Publisher of Agrictlliurist. 














STRAWBERRIES. 


Triomphe de Gand, 50c. per doz., $1.50 per 100, $10 per 1000, 
$25 for 3000, $35 for 5000, and $60 for 10,000. 

Austin Seedling, $1 for 30, $2 per 100, and $15 per 1000, 

A few hundred of La Constante, at $4 per 100. 

A few dozen of the Empress Eugenie, Princess Frederick 
William, and Margarite, the prize berries of Europe for 
1861, which will be furnished IN Pots at $3 per dozen. 

Also, Triomphe de Gand and Bartlett, extra fine, struck 
in pots, $2 per 100, with the balls of earth $2.50, or with the 
pots $3.50 per 100. Austin Seedling, in pots, $1 per doz., $4 
per 100, without pots $3 per 100. 

For $1 I will send by mail, post-paid, 20 Austin Seedling, 
or 25 Triomphe de Gand or Bartlett, or one dozen either La 
Constante, Crimson Queen, Duc de Malakoff, Bonte St. Ju- 
lien, Deptford White. HARVEY B. LANE, 

42 Park Row, New-York. 


TRIOMPHE DE GAND STRAWBERRY. 








This unrivalicd strawberry has fully sustained its reputa- 
tion the present season, Our stock of GENUINE plants is un- 
equalicd any where. 

Send for Circular. J. KNOX, 


Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa, 








Great Austin Shaker Strawberry. 


The berries of this remarkable variety are much larger 
than any other kind cultivated in this country; it produces 
enormous crops, and the fruit is very attractive, being of fine 
scarlet color. The Austin was exhibited at the office of the 
American Agriculturist last year, weighing one ounce, Near- 
ly 1000 boxes were sent from Watervliet last year, a distance 
of 160 miles, and sold to Taylor, corner Broadway and Frank- 
lin-sts., New-York, for 30 cts. per quart, pores. the Austin to 
be one of the most profitable market berries in cultivation. 
Our stock of plants is very large and fine, at the yr f 
rates : 30 plants $1; per hundred $2.00; per thousand $15.00, 
We commence delivering plants on the first of August, in 
rotation as ordered. Address either 

CHAUNCEY MILLER, Albany, N, Y., Shaker Trustee, or 
WM. 8. CARPENTER, 329 Greenwich-st., New-York. 





THE ILLUSTRATED 
STRAWBERRY CULTURIST, 


By A. 8. FULLER, 
Price, *“Three Reds and a Blue.” 


Contains the History, ——, Field and Garden Culture, 
Forcing or Pot Culture, How to Grow from Seed, Hybridiz- 
ing; results of extensive experiments with Seedlings; differ- 
ent modes of Preserving, Cooking, and Preparing Strawber- 
ries for the table; and all other information necessary to en- 
able everybody to learn how toraise their own Strawberries, 
Together with a full description and the relative merits of 
new varieties, and a list of the best of the old sorts. Fully 
illustrated by new and valuable engravings. 

The above will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 


ONE DIME, Address 
. A. 8. FULLER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Trees for the Autumn of 1862. 


The subscribers invite the attention of Planters, Nursery- 
men, and Dealers, to their large Nursery Stock, which for 
thriftiness of growth and beauty, is seldom excelled, if 
equalled, and will be offered at low prices, 
atalogues forwarded to all apetianss. 

STEPHEN HOY SONS, New-Canaan, Ct. 

P. S.—500,000 extra Apple Seedlings, 2 zeae old, 
. HOYT & SONS. 








PRINCE & CO., Flushing, N. Y., 
will send their priced Catalogues to applicants who enclose 
stamps. Select Strawberries, 200 varieties, comprising eve 
estimable kind, at lowest prices. Grapes and all other Sma 





, Bulbous Rootsand Ponies. Fruitand Crnamental 
Trees, Flowering Plants, &c, 





New and Splendid ‘Varieties of 
Strawberries. 


Empress Eugenie, Margarite, Prince Frederick William, 
and Victory. 

The last is an American Seedling. Fruit of immense 
size. The other three are the prize varieties of Europe for 
1861. Fruit of epee f size, weighing from one to two 
ounces each. The above at $2.00 per dozen, or the four, one 
dozen each, for $7.00. 

The following new and fine varieties, La Constante, Wizard 
ofthe North, Wonderful, Oscar, Duc de Brabant, Prince of 
Wales, Honneur de Belgique, Filbert Pine, Crimson Queen, 
Prince Imperial, Surpass Triomphe, Deptford White, and 
Duc de Malakoff, at $1.00 per dozen; a selection of six for 
$4.00, or the thirteen varieties for $7.00. 

La Constante can be furnished by the hundred for $4.00 
This magnificent berry, after two years trial, has proved te 
be of great value as a market berry. Fruit very large, fine 
color, and very productive. A special prize was awarded 
this variety at the exhibition in Boston last year. 

Triomphe de Gand, Bartlett, Downer's Prolific, Jenny Lind, 
True Chili, and Athlete, at $1.50 per hundred, or $10. er 
thousand. T he Downer’s Prolific is a fine market berry; it is 
more productive than the Wilson. Fruit large and a beauti- 
ee color. 

Great Austin Shaker Seedling, 80 plants $1.00: $2 per 100; 
$15.00 per 1000. et less than one dozen sold of any variety: 
All orders addressed to 

WM. 8. CARPENTER, 829 Greenwich-st., N. Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


TRIOMPHE DE GAND, $1 per 190; $7 per 1000. 

Bartlett, Cutter'’s, Wilson's, Trollope’s Victoria, Hovey’s, 
Longworth’s, Vicomtesse Hericart, and other standard sorts, 
$1 per 100. 

La Constante, Wizard of the North, Deptford Pine, Austin 
Shaker, Duc de Brabant, Honneur de Belgique, and the other 
fine varieties at low prices, For Catalogue, address 
PARSONS & CU., Flushing, N. Y. 


ENUINE STRAWBERRY PLANTS Of the 
os Triomphe de Gand, Wilson’s, Ward’s Favorite, Austin, 
Victoria, Honneur de Belgique, and other choice varieties, 
for sale low by E. WILLIAMS, West Bloomfield, N, J. 

(Send for Circular.) 


Triomphe de Gand 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, at wholesale and retail, by 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO., 

60 Courtland-st., New-York. 


Grape Vines by Mail. 


have a large Smeg sf of vines, suitable for sending b 
n 














I 
mail, of the following kinds, at the annexed prices, in ad- 


vance, free, 200. three. siz. twelve. 
RE 65 90 $1.60 3. 

Delaware and Diana.. .60 $1.10 1,60 3.00 5.50 
Hartford Prolific...... 50 1 2.40 4.50 


Send cash early. J. H. FOSTER, Jr., 
Reference: Rev. J. Knox, Dispatch, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Beg leave to announce that their stock of Nursery Articles 
for the ensuing Fall trade, embracing every thing desirable, 
new or old, in both 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENTS, 
is quite equal, and in some respects superior to any ever be- 
fore offered by, them, and they solicit 

PLANTERS, NURSERYMEN AND DEALERS 
& —— their Catalogues, which give details of the stock 

nd prices. 

Their new wholesale Osteberee for the season is just issued, 
and will be sent gratis to all who a ply and enclose one 
tamp. MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
Rochester, N, Y., Aug. 1862. 


FRUIT TREES, 


PEAR TREES, $28 per 100. 
APPLE, CHERRY, PEACH, and other Fruit Trees, at low 
rates, by the hundred and thousand. 
CURRANTS, Versailles and Cherry, in quantity. 
GRAPE VINES for houses, a large stock of superb plants. 
NATIVE GRAPES, in large quantity and variety. 
Our Trees are of unusually vigorous and healthy growth, 
and are offered at low prices. 
For Catalogues, apply to 

PARSONS & Co., Flushing, N. Y. 


Highland Nurseries. 


FRUIT TREES, &c., of all kinds at lower rates than can 
be found elsewhere. Ap le, Pear, and Cherry, Standard and 

arf; Plum, Peach, Guiiice Apricot, &c. Grapes of all 
varieties. Raspberries, lackberries, and all small fruits. 
Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum and Cherry Stocks, No.1 extra. 

reat inducements to Nurserymen, Agents and Dealers. 
We have 250 acres under cultivation—on high land, and our 
trees and plants are not forced by manures on a quick soil, 














but are hardy, and are not stunted by removal. 
Syracuse, COWLES, ROBERTS & CO. 
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The NONPAREIL WASHING MACHINE 


Has been in operation since April, 1861, and the severe and 
varied tests, to which it has been subjected, in country and 
city families and laundries, demonstrate that two-thirds the 
labor and time, and half the soap required in hand washing, 
are saved by its use; and no injury can possibly result to 
the most delicate fabric from its action. It is a squeezing 
machine, and it washes with equal effectiveness a cambric 
handkerchief, or a bed quilt, 

The machine is carefully made of the best materials, and 
its strength and durability will be found in keeping with its 
extreme simplicity. There is nothing in its construction 
liable to get out of order; and no training is required to en- 
able the least skillful person to work itsatisfactorily. A girl 
twelve years old can operate it, 

Three sizesof family machines are made, their capacity 
being about the bulk of five, eight, and twelve shirts re- 
spectively. Prices: No. 1, $10; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $17. 

Machines to go by Power are manufactured for the use of 
Hotels and Laundries, 

Circulars, giving full descriptions, will be forwarded by 

OAKLEY & KEATING, 73 South-st., New-York, 


OUR “EXCELSIOR 


BURR STONE MILLS,” 


AND 


. ANTI-FRICTION 
HORSE POWERS. 


Have taken the HIGHEST PREMIUMS WHEREVER EXHIBIT- 
Ep! NINE FIRST PREMIUMS being received from WeEstT- 
ERN STATE Fatrs last year. - 

THE MILL may be driven by horse, water, or steam 
power, does its work equally as well as the best flat stone mills 
in milling establishments, ana requires but one-half the power 
to do the same amount of work. They are made in the best 
manner, and will last thirty years, and cost nothing for re- 
pairs. 

THE HORSE-POWER runs upon iron balls, and 
requires but TWO AND A HALF POUNDS DRAUGHT to keep it 
in motion. With the same number of horses it will do 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT more work than ANY OTHER 
POWER IN USE, 

Price of Power for 1, 2, 8, or 4 horses...........0 - $125 
Price of Power for 1 to 8 horses i 

THE $125 POWER WILL DRIVE ANY THRASHING MACHINE, 
and was awarded the first premiums OVER THE BEST 8 AND 10 
HORSE POWERS at the State Fairs last Fall. 

S#- EVERY MACHINE IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFAO- 
TION, OR THE MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED. 49 
REFERENCES: 

Orange Judd, New-York City. P. J. White, Closter, N. J. 
W. P. Cooper, Philadelphia, Pa, Emery & Co., Chicago, I, 
Geo. Smith, Walnut Creek, O. E. Whitney, Green Bay, Wis, 
J. E. Torney, New-Baltimore, Mich. B. F, Griffin, Manhat- 
tan Kansas. 


G7 UNTIL OCT. 18ST, 1862, WE WILL PRE-PAY THE 
FREIGHT ON THESE MACHINES TO ANY R. R, STA- 
TION IN N. Y. STATE, OR TO ANY PORT ON LAKE 
ERIE OR LAKE MICHIGAN, 

Liberal discount to dealers,—Agents wanted. State, Coun- 
ty, and Shop Rights for sale, 

For Circulars and further information address 

BENNET BROTHERS, Patentces, 
42 and 44 Greene-st., New-York. 














~ Wheeler & Wilson's 
SEWING MACHINES 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
WITH GLASS CLOTH PRESSER, IMPROVED LOOP- 
CHECK, NEW STYLE HEMMER, BINDER, CORDER, etc, 
Office No. 505 Broadway, New-York. 


“This Machine makes the ‘LOCK-STITCH,’ and ranks 
highest on account of elasticit i; permeate, beauty, and 
general desirableness of the stitching when done, and the 
brag Hanes © ~f its application.”—Report of American Insti- 
ute, New- 





Lady Volunteers! 

“Wanted a hundred regiments of them, to go to Grocery 
Stores and ask for and insist upon having, as a necessity in 
domestic economy, 

Pyle’s Saleratus and O. K. Soap, 
Thus necessitate dealers to keep before the public, and for the 
good of all, the two best articles of the kind ever invented, 








A New and most invaluable article for which the Subscrib- 
ers have received LETTERS PATENT from the United States, 
and is offered to the — as the most complete and perfect 
hand apparatus ever invented for throwing water. 

It will throw about E1gHt GALLoNs of water per minute 
fifty feet high bs 3 the power of only one pene d applied, Be- 
ing a most invaluable article for ASHIN INDOWS, 
WASHING CARRIES GES, WATERING GAR DENS. SPRINK- 
LING STREETS, Throwing on Liquid COMPOSITION, such 
as WHALE OIL. SOAP SUDS, ag O WATER, &c. 
for DESTROY ING I INSECTS on TREE ROSES and other 
wage Gon’ ihe HOLDS of VES- 
ELS § ats, CEL ARS, &c.; WETTING SAILS, 
WAS TING DECKS, a RTING AQ okeDUC Ts, =I for 
INVALIDS it is a most valuable SPR. HOWER BATH. 
It is most yy vt ag | UISHING FIRES, and for 

WETTING ROOFS n In hundreds of cases 
GREAT CoN! PAGRATIONS ‘might be avoided by the use 
of this simple apparatus. It is so portable that it can be 
used where no other article could be readily brought to bear. 

All who have seen and used the article speak in most un- 
bound a —_ # — and commendete n of its valuable 
BWELE d perfect and BEAUTIFUL OPER ATION, No 

LLING, FACTORY, STORE, SCHOOL HOUSE, STA- 
E, BARN, Hot House VESSEL or BOAT, should be with- 
on Minis invaluable WATER THROWER, 
Pou me COMPACT -#; WEIGHS ONLY about EIGHT 


Orders respectfully solicited. 
a 4 4 B. DOUGLA: 


Manufacturers of Pum Hydraulic Rams, and a. Hy- 

draulic Machines, Hardware, &c., &c., Middletown, Conn. 

Branch Warehouse, 87 John-st. New-York, where the 
AQUARIUS can be seen, with Samples of all our Goods, 


For Sale by H. B, LANE, 42 Park Row, New-York. 


THE LARGEST SALE OF 


THOROUGHBRED DEVON CATTLE 
EVER HELD IN AMERICA, 


will be sold at Auction at West Meriden Conn., Sept. 10th, 
at 12 M., the entire herd of D VON — belonging to 

LINSLEY, BRO. & CO., aenlaysta tian’ mprising animals 

aa ae descendants from five of we nest reeders in Eu- 

rope mgt erfect, INSLEY, Agent. 
e! Meriden, 











onn, 


OR SALE.—FULL BLOOD SOUTH-DOWN 
BUCKS at reasonable rates, Apply A on 
Tivoli, Duchess Co., N.Y. 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES. 


We guarantee the purity of all Queens bred by us, and 
ba safe arrival at any ress Office, Price for a Queen 
of a bea i color ina “nal box with afew iT cexers, 10.00; 
or $5. 00 when not warranted to be i ag yl ig Soe Italian 
Drone, Ministers of the Gospel are entitl Lang- 
stroth’s Movable-Comb Hive,” without charge, ee can have 


nted Queens at $5.00. L. LA H & SON, 
=e = Oxford, Butler County, Ohio. ¢ 


Premium Farm Grist Mill. 


Send for Circular, and address 
WM. L. BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 














gruel Bolen 


CELEBINGISELESS 


SEWING MAGHINES, 


Acknowledged to be superior to 
all Others, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
“Grover & Baker's is the best."— Am, Agriculturist, 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
JONAS BROOK & BROTHERS’ 


PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 
WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 
200 or 500 yard spools. 

For MACHINES, use ply Parent GLACE for up- 
per thread, and BROOK'S SIX CORD RED TICKET for 
— thread. a A 4 all first class dealers in city and coun- 
54 f 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, by 
M. HENRY “SMITH, Sole Agent, 36 Vesey-st., New-Yor 


BAKER’S 
PATENT 


FRUIT JARS. 


SIMPLE, RELIABLE, AND CHEAP. 
They combine the advantages and yet avoid 











the defects of other jars, 


Potter & Bodine, 
MANUFACTURERS. 


No. 48 Vesey-st. No. 106 Chestnut-st. 
New-York. & } Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO FARMERS 


AND OTHERS. 


We are manufacturing a Genuine Article of Fixx, Mrept- 
um, and CoarsE BONE DUST, or RAW BONE SU- 
PERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, manufactured from 
unburned Bones, containing all the Animal and Chemical 
Fertilizing Properties. Please address the Manufacturers, 
and get the Intrinsic Value of your money. 

N.B. A Liberal Discount made to Dealers for Cash, 

Address A. LISTER & BRO., 

Tarrytown, Westchester Co., N, Y., 
Or Newark, N. J. 


LODI PHOSPHATE. 


Composed of raw bones Ghnivad in sulphuric acid, night 

soil, guano, and wool dust, made by the 
odi Manufacturing Ca, 

oxprenty for Winter Grain and Grass Lands. This article 

be warranted to contain no other material than those 

mentioned above, is undoubtedly the Ried best manure in 

oo vee J from its Phipps a rg and will Lyne at the - 

per tun, packed in barrels of 200 Ibs 
ativered free on board of vessel or railroad in bev 
Pondretie of first quality for sale at usual ra’ ly to 
THE LODI a te G Appr 
Cortiand-st., New-York, 


PROVIDENCE COMPANY'S CONCEN- 
TRATED BONE FERTILIZER. 


The best and cheapest Fertilizer for 


CORN, GRA 
GRALN, BUCK WHEAT. 
TURNIPS, CARROTS, &c, 
It acts quick, enriches the soil, and insures la: aren rae. Bs It 


is packed in barrels and sold ai Fan followin; dg 
for one barrel, $2; two, $3 80; $5; four, $8 ; five, $3; 


50; seven and oven 
an GRIFF iG a THER & co. 


Sole Agents for the Uni 
No. 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 


FERTIL) ZERS. 
COE’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
PURE GROUND BONE. 
MANIPULATED GUANO, 
NO. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 
POUDRETTE, LAND PLASTER, &c. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water-st. New-York. 


TO FARMERS. 
We have arranged for a large supply of 
PURE GROUND BONES, 
the cheapent and best fertilizer that a farmer can use, 








wel XY 











Wo ars are sellin at te low prices of of $20 to $25 per tun, 
“~ re 
al EWING, G DROTHEL & CO. 
Courtiandt-st., New-York. 
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CLUBS 


Can at any time be increased, by remitting for each ad- 
dition, the price paid by the original members—provided 
the subscriptions all date back to the same starting point. 
The back numbers will of course be sent to added names. 
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HO! FOR A 
‘Vigorous Campaign.’ 


Though not liable to military duty, we have sent a 
good substitute to the war in behalf of our country, anda 
part of our usual office force have also gone. But we 
have supplied all deficiencies, with “ exempts ”—good 
men and true—and as Commander of the regiment we 
purpose to wage a vigorous war upon ignorance in gen- 
eral, and upon poor, non-paying crops in particular. 
Nearly half the agricultural papers have succumbed, or 
are about yielding to the pressure of the times, but thanks 
to the kind appreciation and the efforts on the part of our 
readers, the Agriculturist is still as prosperous as ever. 
It will continue on in its old course, but with sundry im- 
provements—such improvements as will, we trust, make 
it more acceptable and more useful than ever. 

Many more of our present patrons will of course go 
to the war, and we desire to ask the aid of those who do 
not, in securing new names to fill up the subscription 


lists. We mean to make the paper eminently useful to 
every one who cultivates a rod of ground, as well as to 
every housekeeper, and to every child. To those who 
get up clubs, we offer the best remuneration we can. See 
list of valuable premiums on page 281. 

We desire an ARMY of new readers to see this jour- 
nal before January, for each one who does s0, will, we 
think, help secure others for the next volume. 


9999 Wherefore 4944 


We offer to every new subscriber for 1863 (Vol. XXII, 
complete) whose name is received now, or before Sep- 
tember 30th, the rest of this year free, that is, 15 
Months for the price of 12.—[Very distant subscri- 
bers will have an allowance of time after September 30, 
to respond to this offer.] 


N. B.—The above extra 3 months are offered to all 
new subscribers received this month, whether single, or 
in clubs, or on premium lists, or from Agricultura] Socie- 
ties. 

Three Months’ Papers Free. 


(See above.) 
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For September Only. 
WHO WANTS 
GOOD STRAWBERRIES ? 


Here is a chance to get some of the best plants NOW. 
There are several new sorts that have proved good in a 
single locality, and which may prove to be superior when 
transferred elsewhere. But the Triomph de Gand 
has turned out well almost everywhere throughout the 
entire country. Indeed, no other variety has given such 
universal satisfaction, as a free grower, an abundant 
bearer, and a large delicious berry, good for the 
table and for market. We have had a large stock of 
excellent plants grown specially to distribute among our 
subscribers, as Premiums. A portion of these have been 
already called for, and will be sent out as soon as the 
weather will permit. We shall have a few thousands 
more, which will be distributed during September, if 
called for early, on the following 

CONDITIONS: 

To any person forwarding now, (or before Sept. 25,) 
One new Subscriber to the Agriculturist for 1863, includ- 
ing also the rest of this year, at $1, we will send, post-paid, 
Ten Plants of the Triomph de Gand Straw- 
berry. For Two Subscribers, as above, Twen= 
ty-five Plants. For Three or More Sub- 
scribers, as above, Fifteen Plants for each 
name, 

{o= The plants will be put up in the best manner, and 
sent free of expense. They will start into growth this 
Fall, and yield some fruit next season,and also plants 
enough to supply one or more large gardens. With a 
little care, 10 plants may be multiplied to many hundreds 
in less than a year from the first setting out. Get the 
plants mow, and save a whole year in time. 





For September Only. 


WANTED JUST NOW BY EVERYBODY !! 
FOR IMMEDIATE USE! 


And can be obtained by Every Subscriber to the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist WITHOUT CHARGE! ! 


LLOYD’S GREAT MAP OF 
Virginia’ 
Size 30 by 50 Inches, 


Ormore than TEN SQUARE FEET of sur- 


face, giving even the smallest towns and localities. 

The greatest War movements of the present age are 
‘ranspiring and about to transpire in Virginia. The above 
Map, beautifully colored, shows every town, stream, 
mountain and hill, so that all the movements of the Ar- 
mies can be readily followed. To meet the demand at 


’ this juncture, the Publisher of the American Agricultur- 


ist has arranged to send a copy of this Map (post-paid), to 
every one now sending in a subscription for 1863, (Vol. 
XXII) at $1. (New subscribers for next year will also re- 
ceive the remaining thee numbers of the Agriculturist for 
this year, without extra charge.) 

This Map is engraved from the costly surveys made by 
the State of Virginia, which fell into the hands of the 
Union soldiers. It will be of great value in the future, as 
well as in the present time. Itis alone really worth more 
than the dollar, but having been engraved by a new pro- 
cess, and worked upon a power press instead of by the 
usual slow method, itis printed so cheaply that the Pub- 
lisher is enabled to make the above liberal offer. 

Or, Instead of the Above, 

A large Map of the Southern States, including Missou- 
ri, Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware, ané all 
South of them. The States are Colored, the Counties 
all indicated, together with the towns, rivers, etc., etc. 
This Mapis 3 by 43¢ feet, and contains about 15 square 
feet of surface. It is specially valuable at this time. 


For Two Subscribers at $1 Each, 
We will send (post-paid,) Lloyd’s great MAP of all the 


United States, Canadas & New Brunswick, 


with every County colored separately. 

This is a splendid, large Map, 3% by 43¢ feet, or nearly 
15 square feet of surface. It is very valuable at any 
time, and especially now, when every one is daily study- 
ing the geography of ourcountry. {Cg These Maps of 
course exclude all other premiums on the same name, and 
are only offered for September, except to persons too 
distant to send in this month. 











American Agriculturist. 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 


A THOROUGH-GoING, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE —such as growing FiELD CROPS ; orcnarp 
and GarDEN FRUITS; Garpen VEGETABLES and 


FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLoweRs for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
&c., &c., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS. It has also 
an interesting and instructive department for CHILDREN 
and YOUTH. 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS every month. 

THREE to FOUR HUNDRED, or more, illustrative 
ENGRAVINGS appear in each volume. 

-Over TWELVE HUNDRED puatn, Practica, in- 
structive articles and useful items, are given every year. 

The Editors and Contributors are all PRACTICAL 
WORKING MEN. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec- 
tions of the country—it is, as its name indicates, for the 
whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

TERMS——INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
(For either the English or German Edition.) 
One copy, one year 
Six copies, one year 5 00 
Ten or more copies one year.....8@ cents each, 

(C= Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada, 6 cents; 
to England and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents. 

Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only six cents a 
year, if paid in advance at the office where received. 

All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 

ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City 


FROM THE STEAM PRESSES OF JOKN A. GRAY. 








